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it  PREFACE   TO   THE   AMERICAN  EDITION 

rarely  given  where  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  cm* 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  thii  edition  ia,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  He 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects  ;  and  not  only  have 
the  reading!  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf )  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Com  plu  tension  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Sinailicus,  whenever  the  forma  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  often  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  version  from  the  first 
edition  (1611),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  nam**, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  associated. 

B.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  a  glossary  on  that  subject  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
Increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  worts  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  Other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  Engl-jh  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  archaeology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una* 
bridged  edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
trae  of  those  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  charge  of  the  proof- 
reading, the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography), the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  or  b- 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HACKETT. 

Newton  Centre,  December  SO,  ISSi. 
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Thk  present  work  ii  derigned  to  render  the  tome  service  in  the  study  of  the  BibI* 
as  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geogtaphy 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few 
yean  Biblical  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers,  have  thrown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  East.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
form  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  punning  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  tbe  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  tbe  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages;  and  that  such  persons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  of  Theology.  It  ia  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha,;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  tbe  Bible,"  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocry- 
pha," and  "  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "  SeptuMgint  "  and 
"  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  ea'.h  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natO' 
rally  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predeecs- 
tors.  No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
lames  occurring  in  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apocrypha,  The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.  Il 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 
places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 
nch  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
works  ;  but  of  the  leas  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
Moks  of  reference.  Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
emitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de- 
rated to  thltn ;  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  knowt 
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nan  ames  in  the  fint  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  prooft,  Mid  in  the  revision 
of  tin  'hole  book.  The  Editor  ban  also  to  expreM  his  obligation*  to  Mr.  'William 
AJdis  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chicheiter,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  prooft,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldil 
Wright  hat  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
names  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  U  b*> 
lered,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM    SMITH 

Losnxn,  Nottmbtr,  IBB*. 
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[Annul.] 
A  A/RON  C|YltW  [p^.-1'l-in,  mom- 
Mmct,Gs.i  orfmm  "IHrJ,  erUghtewi,  Font] :  = 
AttnV :  Carols),  the  m  of  Ammo  (D^O?, 
aaWsrerf  of  tiu  Highut)  md  Jochebed  C33V1, 
■tteee  olory  if  ./cAomiA),  ud  the  elder  brother  of 
Horn  ud  Miriam  (Num.  xxrl.  59,  xxxiii.  18). 
He  wee  a  Levi's,  and,  as  the  flrat-born,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
anyerjecMajaximtmeutbyGod.  Of  hia  early  history 
are  know  rdthing,  although,  by  the  waj  la  which 
ha  li  tat  mMUoned  in  Ex.  It.  11,  u  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  *  would  teem  u  If  he  had  bean 
•heady  to  mat  extent  a  leader  In  hhj  tribe.  All 
that  la  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  tfali  tlme_  It, 
that,  in  the  mine  passage,  he  is  described l  .  one 
"  who  could  ■peek  well."  Judging  from  thT  acts 
of  hie  life,  we  should  nippoee  him  to  hare  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  Wnlng  almost 
wholly  on  hia  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  la  an  dement  of 
real  greatnese;  but  at  the  earn*  time  earnett  in  hia 
deration  to  (kid  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

ffii  drat  office  wae  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
interpreter  and  "  Mouth  "  (Ex.  it.  16)  of  bis  broth- 
er, who  waa  "alow  of  speech;  "  and  accordingly 
be  waa  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  laraelitea  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  h>.  30,  ill.  9), 
hot  also  the  actual  inatrument  of  working  moat 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodua.  (See  Ki.  til. 
Vt,  Ae.)  Thua  earn  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
faring  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  fiur,  u  itaying  up  the  weary  hand)  of  Moaea, 
when  they  were  liftt-d  up  for  the  Victory  of  larael 
(rait  in  prayer,  aa  la  sometimes  explained,  butl  In 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (are  Ex  irii.  a).  Through 
all  flaw,  period,  he  la  only  mentioned  aa  dependent 
upon  hia  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority 
from  him.  The  contrast  between  them  la  even 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai. 
Hoses  at  once  acta  aa  the  n-Tdiator  (Gal.  lii.  VJ)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  Cod  lor  them,  and  to 


God's  gbry,  but  not  so  aa  to  enter  Hia  immediate 
presence  Left  then,  on  Moaea'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  hia  own 


part,  but  from  a  weak  Inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people  for  risible 
"  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (Apia  or 
Mnerla),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods;  and  bis  weakness  wae  re- 
warded by  seeing  a"  (out  of  the  Lord  "  (Ex.  xxxtL 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  from  Moaea'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  waa  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  l-e  a  atronger  contrast  with  thia 
weakness,  and  the  self-con victed  shame  of  bis  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moaea,  and  hit 
stern  decisive  meamreH  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Ki.  xxxii.  iy  — 31),  and  gained  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (Dent.  Ex.  20). 

It  la  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  thia  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  bigb-priestliood.  Probably  the  fill  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  hare  made  him  one  "  who 
could  bare  omnpuHJon  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 

passed  with  infirmity."      The  order  or  God  for  the 

of  its  execution  In  Lev.  liil. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaroiiic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  bet,  that,  in  this  ita  inauguration,  the  priestly 
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The  form  of  a 
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entire  devotit 
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AB19HAG  (ItT^nH  [father  I  e.  author 
•f  error,  madad.  and  hence  aid  of  man  or  wom- 
in;°]  'A^uriy;  Abittig),  a  beautiful  Shunammite, 
taken  into  David's  harem  to  comfort  him  In  hii 
ntnme  old  *n  (1  K.  1.  1-1).  After  David's 
doth  Adonyah  induced  Bathsbeba,  the  queen- 
motber,  to  aak  Soiomon  to  give  him  Abiahag  in 
marriage;  but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
i*h  hi!  life  (1  K.  li.  13,  aso-).  [Amsuaii.] 
R.  YV.B, 

ABI'SHAI  »  [3  iyl.]  (,IF,:»*  [ad  *^3ft 
father  of  aoi/T,Ge*.;  or  /'atA«r,'i.  o.  God,  into 
taunt,  Hirst]:  'A8«wi  [also  'AB'ii,  'APurd, 
etc.]  and  'Aflwof :  AMaoi),  tbe  eUeat  of  the  lime 
•tun  of  Zerulah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Aaahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  18}.  It  ma;  be  owing  to 
hi.  seniority  of  birth  that  Abiahai,  firat  of  tbe  three 
brothera,  appeara  aa  tbe  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Lang  before  Joab  appean  on  the  stage  Abisbai  bad 
attached  himaelf  to  the  fortune*  of  David.  He  win 
hii  companion  in  the  desperate  night  etpedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  one*  have  avenged 
and  terminated  fall  uncle's  quarrel  by  nabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  bit  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignant!; restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  u  stealthily  a>  they  had  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  hit  head  (1  Sam.  mi.  0-9). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abiahai  waa  probably  by  his  side,  thougb  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appeara  with  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  wia  beaten  in 
the  bloody  light  by  the  pool  of  Gibson.  Asahol 
fall  by  Aimer  ■  band :  at  sunset  the  •urriton  re- 
turned, buried  tbeir  bmther  by  night  In  tbe  sfpul- 
ehre  of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  revenge 
.n  their  heart*  matched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
lay  (2  Sam.  Ii.  IS,  34,  33).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab'a  hand  struck  the 
dead!}  blow,  Abiahai  waa  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "Joab  and  Abiahai  killed  Ab- 
ner "  (3  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Abseil]  In  the  war 
against  Ilanun,  undertaken  by  David  aa  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  hie  meesengera,  Abishai,  as 
second  in  command,  waa  opposed  to  tbe  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
drove  tbem  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
Joab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
tbe  siege  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomitea  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  13),  which  brought  tbem  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  waa  due  to  Abiahai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (aee  3  Sam. 
fill.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Pa.  bx.  title).  On  the  out- 
break of  Absalom  a  rebellion  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  David,  Abiahai  remained  true  to  tbe  king; 
uid  tbe  old  warrior  allowed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
.pirit,  aa  fierce  and  relentless  u  in  tbe  camp  of 
Sauj,  when  be  offered  to  avenge  tbe  taunts  of 
Shimei,  and  urged  his  subsequent  eieculion  (2 
Sam.  ivi.  9;  m.  21).  —  In  the  battle  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  Abiahai  commanded  a  third  part  of  tbe 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  S,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Annua  waa  summoned  to  assemble  the  troop*  in 
and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Jnah 


apparently  In  disgrace  for  tin!  slaughter  of 
am  (9  Sam.  n.  (J,  10).  —  The  last  act  of  eer 
rhich  is  recorded  of  Abiahai  is  his  timely  res- 
'  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philia. 
tehbi-benob  (2  Sam.  uri.  IT).  His  personal 
sa  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  be 
t  single-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
ui  a  place  aa  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
a  mighty  men  (3  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  1  Chr.  ri. 
But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
■ed  while  he  was  the  companion  of  Duud's 
tings  at  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistine*. 
;  end  of  hii  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 
USH'ALOH  {DS'jtr'pM  [father  of 
] :  'ASfoo-aAi^:  Abatalom),  father  of  Maa- 
wbo  *u  the  wife  of  Kehoboam,  and  mother 
juh  (1  K.  xv.  3,  10).  He  is  called  Absalom 
E"2S)  in  2  Chr.  ii.  30,  31.  This  person 
be  David's  son  (see  LXX-,  3  Sam.  xiv.  37). 
aughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 


1.3). 


tISHU'A  (,?W>attt  EVUfVtrtW,  'Aflur- 
'Afluroiii    jlotsue.     According   to    Simonis, 

talut;  i.  q.  3»o-ia-aTpoj,    and  limsroor. 
ding  to  Flint,  father  or  tvrd  of  lio/ijiintti. 

Wuiii,  Gesen.).      L   Son  of  Bela,  of  the 
if  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  rili.  4). 
Son  of  Phinebas,  tbe  son  of  Eleaear,  and  tbe 

of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high 
i  (1   Chr.  vi.  4,  6,  50,  61;  Ear.  vii.  i,  6). 


ding  to  Joaephua  (Ant.  v 


.1,J3 


je  of  high-priest  after  his  father  l'hine- 


idok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  pi 
eitrarrti).      His   name   is   corrupted    i 
i«.     Nothing  ia  known  of  him. 


I'ISUM  ('Aflio-af;  Alex.  ASioouoj;  [Aid. 
eiu]  i  Atom*).  AntsiLUA,  tlie  son  of  Phin- 
I  ridr.  viii,  2).     Called  alio  AuiSM. 

W.  A.  W. 
IITAL  (bc'rH  [ahMefaOtr  it  Aaor 
/ion];  'AflirdAMoiW),oneof  David'awivea 


■i  1  C 


iii.  3). 


HTUB  (=12*2**  [father  of  goadnta]: 
i\ :  [Alex.  AiSitoS]  :  Alntub),  son  of  Shah*. 
,y  Huahim  (1  Cbr.  viii.  11). 
H'UD  CAS-orio;  Abiutt).  Descendant  ol 
abel,  in  tbe  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt. 
""■'  '    "    -vey  identifies  hf 


I  (1  I. 


i.  64)  a 


*  (I.ul 


i.  wx 


ILUTION.  [PcamcATlOM.] 
STiER  (13S«i  once  "IJ^ajf,  father  of 
Agsi/^p;  [Alex,  often  Aflrrtip  or  A'Smirnj]  ■ 
,.  L  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  tbe  brother  of 
(I  Chr.  ii.  36)  the  fatiier  of  Saul.  Aimer 
ire,  was  Saul's  firat  cousin,  and  was  made  b) 
jinmander-in -chief  of  his  error  (1  Sain.  sir. 
He  was  the  person  who  conducted 1  Ja,  id  into 
presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (ivii.  97); 
fbvwarda  accompaniei"  his  master  when  be 
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374  OAJTOBT 

KG.    IT.      THE  CUIKF  CATiLOGUKS  OV  THE  BOOKS  01  TBI  NIW  TMT1MMT. 

OHr  "  *pi"»4"  booki  u*  MdNd,  or  roch  ■■  wot  1b  Mb*  *cm  mpt 

H»  tjmboJi  ■!■  dm4  u  MM. 
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It  thus  uppmra  tliat  David  «■  the  youngest  iou,  i.  2),  ami  then  from   Shobi,  an  of  Nahaah  (iiiL 

■avbably  the  youngest  cbihl,  of  m  family  of  ten.  £!). 

Ilia  mother's  name  is  unknown.    Hi*  Bdher,  Jtase,  3.  Ai  the  youngest  of  the  (emily  he  may  poaai- 

m  of  ■  great  ugc  when  David  was  itill  jouiig  blj  have  received  from  hb  parents  the  name,  which 

(1  Sim.   ivii.    12).       Hit  parents  both  lived  till  fint  *p|«wi  in  hun,  uf  /Jarid,  the  bthrtil,  the  dnr- 

efter  hia  tins]  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sun.  uii.  3).  ting.     But,  perhaps  for  this  lame  reason,  be  in 

Through  tbem  lJuvid  inherited  several  points  which  iiever   intimate   with    hit  laethrcn.       'llie  eldest 

he  never  lout,      [it.)  His  connection   with   Moah  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 

thrum;!]   hia  great-grandmother   liuth.      Toil  he  hin^  and  who  waa  afterwards  made  by  him  bead  of 

kept  up  when   be  escaped  to  Moab  and  entfuated  the  tribe  of  Judith  (1  1  hr.  xivii.  18),  treated  him 

hii  aged  parent*  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  scornfully  and   imperiously  (1  Sam.  ivii.  28),  a* 

uii.  1),  and  it  any  nut  have  been  without  it*  uae  (he  ekkat  brothers  uf  large  families  are  apt  to  do; 

fat  keeping  ope"  a  wider  view  in  hia  mind  and  hia-  his  command  waa  regarded  iu  the  family  M  law 

lory  than  if  he  had  Inn  of  purely  Jewish  descent,  (u.  39)',  and  the  fattier  looked  upon  the  youngest 

Such  in  probably  the  design  of  the  eipreas  mention  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  st  all  (ivi.  11),  and 

of  Kuth  iu  tlie  genealogy  in  Malt.  L  ft.  as  ■  men  attendant  ou  the  rent  (xrii.  IT).     The 

(6.)  Ilk  birthplace,  BKTIILMKM.      Hit  recol-  Bunibarity  which  he  bit  with   hia    brother*,  he 

lection  of  the  well  uf  llethlebem  is  one  of  the  must  Kai™1  "™  hl"  neiniew*.     The  three  aona  of  hia 

taaehfaw  In 'idem*  of  lib  later  life  (1  Cbr.  xi.  17).  auaer  Zerubh,  ai.d  the  one  eon  of  his  aister  Abigail, 

From  Urn  territory  of  Itetbklicn.,  aa  from  bis  own  "munfily  from  the  fact  tl.at  their  tnolhen  wen 

patrimony,    lie   gave  a   property  aa  a  reward  to  the  eldest  of  tl*  whole  family,  awe  prolohly  of  the 

OiiiiLlNin',,  si.n  of  liatvilhi    (ii   Sum.  lii.  37,  38;  «ame  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly 

Jer  .ii.  17);  ami  it  is  thi»  connection  of  David  "ere  to  hun  —  esrjecially  the  three  eons  of  Zcruiah 

wiih   LWilik-l.em   that  brought  the  place  again  in  —  tm-iiiiglimil  life  in  tl«>  reunion  usually  occupied 

later  times  int..  universal  tune,  when  Joseph  went  by  brother*  and   cousin.      In  thetn  we  see  the 

up  to  Hcihlehcm,  "  heraiMe  lie  was  of  the  house  rougher  quabtie..  of  the  lamilv,  shicb  Havid  sliared 

md  Uueage  of  David"  (l.ukeii.  *).  with  them,  whilst  he  waa  distinguished  from  them 

(r.)  Ufa.  general  connection   witl,  the  tribe  of  JjL^Jjf; MheT^^bo^'uJ^ 

Judah.     I,,  none  of  the  trtl«s  due,  the  MUU  ^^                •                ^^ 

mg  appear  b,  have  boa.  Ami  «mi  it  murt  ta  h  ;          ,                         ^^ 

borne    in    mind    llmmL-h,,-i(    llie    „tr.rv  l«>th  ul   Ins  '                          :   .      .      ,  .      .        .      .   .             , 

purity  .»,,,.    the   bilk,   of  Judah  during  hb  "V™  ~ *' ** « " »"**■ *£* 

**'  * *■*  ""'  "f  (ll,f  ™rlf  >^3  J'1*.,-8.  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  «i  fill,  who  afterward,  been. 

at  Heir.-,  a,  «fl  a,  of  He  jr-lumv,  of  tie  tribe  ri  ^^                  ^       ™  ££ 

bssn.nr  1...  theii  oi. lure  p,-«es*.on  of  h,m,  which  a^ure  or  teM. „f  rte  J™  preserved 

broke  nut  In  tk«  revolt  of  Ahaabu..  by  JeK,  J*  Uk    ,m  |in  .  s„n  I%Hi   10)'lbat  ~ 

<«/.)  Ilii    reUtiiaia    to    Zeruiab    nod    Abigail.  ■»,  no  other  tl.an  .\W*n«  the  uruphet,  who,  Mng 

Though   ndM  in   1  I  hr.  ii.  Hi.  afaaen  of  David,  adopted  into  Jw>  familv.  make*  up  the  eighth 

thej  are  nut   ii|Bi*.ly  culk.1    tlie  daughters  of  gg^  uo[  llalnH|  jn  l  du-.  ii.  13-16.     Ilut  tbii  it 

■eaje;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  ivii.  ij,  ia  called  aiiT,|lj.  pn.UalJe. 

Jw  daughter  of  Kahasb.     U  it  too  much  to  sup- ;      The  firat  time  that  David  appeui  in  hbtory  at 

poeetliat  DavWs  nintlicr  had  been  the  wnfoor  con-  „„&  admits  u.  to  llie  wbule  family  circle.     There 

rnMiwn  .if  N'alauh,  uul   tliru  luanied  lay  Jesse.'    „.„  ,  pnu.u«  D,„T  ..year  at  Itethlel. probably 

Thin  wiiul.i  ai:r«-  with  Uu-  ilirl.Tiiii 1  ;u;o  bctiviTii  ;Lt  ,(„.  i;rtt  ne„-  ILlralll  „r  [|le  j-ear,  of  Iwliliii);  a  aac- 

Ilmvid  and  faiH  sisters,  and  alw  (if  S.ihash  was  the  ,i:i,i:.l  frast.  at  which  Jpmc,  a.  tlie  chief  proprietor 

auiw  a»  the  king  uf  Aimnon)  with  the  kindnesses  „l  the  place,  winld  preside  (1  Sam.  n.  01.  with  tin 

which  Itovid  Nceiial    Ural    from    Nahuh  [iSkun.  eklem  of  Uie  nnvu.     At  thia  or  nth  like  feast  (ivi. 
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QALATIAN8.  EPISTLE  TO  THB  GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  TUB  857 

t  Abraham  (iii.  6-3),  the  feet  of  the  law  involving 
ewse,  from  which  Christ  hat  freed  us  (iii.  10- 
14),  and  bully  the  prior  validil  j  A  the  promise  (iii. 
16  18],  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  Law 
(ill.  19-21)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Chritt  and 
baptism  into  Uim  were  fully  come  (iii.  35-39).  All 
Ihii  the  Apostle  illustrates  liy  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the 
Law:  Ihey  were  now  sons  nuil  inheritors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to  bondage 
{U.8-11}?  They  once  trealod  the  Apostle  very 
difBrantly  (it.  13-16);  now  they  pay  court  to  others 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-20), 
and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Low  show 
lhat  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  aud  mora 
allegorical  meaning*  0i.  31-80).  If  this  be  so, 
they  mutt  stand  but  in  their  Ireedoi 


t  Ihey  m 

(ir.31-T.6i:  i 


ir  perver 


lb  Cbri: 
*  shall  1 


w  is  love  (t.  13-10); 
what  no  lew  condemn!,  (lie  works  of  the  Beth  are 
what  delude  from  the  kingdom  or  Cod  (if.  16-36). 
The  Apuetle  further  eihorti  the  spiritual  to  be  for- 
bearing (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  he  liberal  to  their 
teaebcrs,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).    Then  after  a  noticeable 

duet  and  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-16),  and 
an  effecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle  concludea  with  bis 
Meal  benediction  (vi.  IS). 

With  regard  to  the  ginmntaru  and  ludhatlctiy 
at  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doujjts.  lite  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous* 
Beside  eipras  references  to  tlie  epistle  (Irenieus, 
War.  iii.  7,  3,  «.  21,  1;  JVrtull.  ile  /',«*■;■.  c.  Oil, 
al.j,  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citation*  found  as 
early  at  the  time  of  the  A|»sloli"_  lathe-  (I'ol.c. 
ndPhii.      "  ■  ■     "     ■ 


.-../.   i 


;(1M   tl 


lite  a 


sr.pt  of 


Bruno  Batter  (Krilik  Ar  7Wi«.  H.i,f.,  thrrlin, 
1850}  to  demonstrate  that  tlib  epistle  it  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  llomaii* 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  lieen  treated  by  Mevei 
with  >  contempt  ami  a  severity  ( I'.-iWe,  p.  iii,; 
EiaitiL  p.  Si  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  ewijJrirlg  deserved.  Such  oflorta  are 
alike  nieUneholy  and  ilrsperaie,  but  are  useful  ii; 

torical  criticism  that  hat  tlie  hardihood  to  place  its 
awn,  often  interested,  s|*™btiutie  before  eitenial 


Two  historical  questions  rriruire  a  brief  notice 


.  Tlie  mmuW 
The 


le  l.j  St.  I'i 

pminu*  to  bit  writing   tl 

iTifjiinl,1   to    have   been    III 


The  Apralb 

Tint  recorded  Acts  mi.  II,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey.  ati.HH  \.  ti.  :>l,  ami  revisited  them 
tt  the  period  ami  -hi  the  i«cnsiuii  mentioned  Act* 
Cfiil.  3).  when  he  went  through  tlie  country  of 
Galiitia  and  I'hrv^ra.  ,'.-.  a  r^i  <"«■»■  wd^rai  roii 
aofrnrdi.  I  lr:  this  evasion  it  would  sernl  probable 
ihat  he  found  Hie  leaven  of  Judaism  bediming  to 
work  hi  the  churches  of  (inlalia,  and  that  lie  then 
warned  them  a.-uin«t  it  in  language  of  tlie  most 
(added  diameter  (romp,  i.  9,  y.  .1).  'ITit  .Tiajoritv 
«f  the  new  converts  consisted  rf  (Sen  tiles  (iv.  8), 
sat,  M  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
faatle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jew,  and 


tome  familiarity 

with  Jewish 

modes 

of  h  i  terns**. 

n  all  tlie  more  necessary  to  want 

them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the sellj 

uid  of  yield 

ig  themselves  up  to 

the  bondage  of 

Law  which 

-i  strenuously 

urged  upon  them 

ii  ml 

ion,  had  now 

was  only  prevenient  anil  |ireparatory 

3.  Closely  allied  with  the 

that  of  the  date 

>e  correct,  the 

epistle  could  not 

rittc-n 

■efore  the  sec- 

alliuioi 

that  were  then  g 

veil  when  th 

Apostle  Fas  nneeot 

with  them.     It 

net  then  d 

le  thn 

soiiie  perils! 

inl^jnc- 
2J.     How 


le  joui 


■crded 


:Uj.ii.n;eyia 


what  delmlable.  t'ouybeare  and  How 
recently  LighUbot  (Jounm'  of  Chut.  ..mi  &icrsd 
P/iUuL  for  Jan.  1857),  urgj  the  pn.lnbdtty  of  its 
having  been  written  at  alrout  tlie  same  Lime  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komani,  and  find  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  an  nearly  allied  in  subject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  tlie  Corin- 
thians. They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth  at 
the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acta 
u.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  A.  u.  57  or  58, 
at  the  exact  period  It  it  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i,  6,  0&ru>i  ti^ui,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  teems  to 
breathe  through  tlie  whole  epistle,  it  doe*  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Lpheeua. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  bis  (jijatuui  con  verts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  lie  person- 
ally warned  them,  would  have  lieen  fresh  in  his 
thoughts;  anil  when  he  found  tbat  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  hb  apostolic 
authority  was  lieooiuing  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judajzing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  tbat  he 
would  have  written,  at  it  were,  on  the  (pur  of  the 


Hiient,  in  those  te 


noticeably  r. 


epistle.  We  do  not,  therefore,  si 
fur  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Kpheaiit,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  suliscription  iypiipn  are  'Pujjini  has  found, 
■•orb  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  supporters 
hut  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  ttui 
eiprctsiont  hi  ch.  vi.  17  lo  tlie  suffering!  of  iro 
prisonment.  See  Meyer,  Kinl-h.  p.  T;  Davidson, 
fnlruiacliim,  ii.  293  ff,;  Alfbrd,  PrvUffOutma,  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
hive  been  very  numemus.  We  mav  specify  those 
of  Winer  (Lips.  1839  [1th  ed.  18',!ij),  hUicaerl 
(U'ipi.  Ittai),  Usteri  (Zurich,  18331.  Sebott  (Up*. 
1834),  Olshausen  (Kinigtb.  18KH,  WinttisehmanD 
(Maim,  1843),  I)*  Wette  (Ui[«.  1845  [.'hi  ed.  by 
W.  Miller.  18041).  Meyer  (flitting.  18M  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  (Sew  Vork,  185a),  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Kllicott  (Lond.  1854, 4th  ed.  1887), 
llagge  (Und.  1856),  and  Alfurd  (Ijiud.  1857  [41h 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

•  Prof.  Ligbtfoot  In  his  U>ninealar|i  (see  imdat 


znofcdoy  Google 


GALBANTIM 

Om  Uee  relation  of  thia  epistle  to  the  theory  of 


•  Tubing 


tod  Hofnuuu. :  l.eeblere  Dm  n/ntlU.  a.  wreA  ■!/»*( 
ZrileuYer,  p.  8T5  ff.:  Prof.  G.  I'.  Kltheri  Aji-ij* 
M  •«*  %*■•■<«*".(  0,i>n  «/■  Ctruli-nllg  (Nea 
York,  18o0),  pp.  205-282  (irorn  lit  JvW  Eoyhvlti 
fcr  July,  1864);  i  jghtfoote  Diss.  HI,  ».  /W  m* 
(A*  /Vre,  in  liis  /■/>.  (..  lie  (.'"/.  pp.  2*'(-355,  2d 
ad.:  and  especially  (J.  .P.  'I'rip'e  prire-essay,  /V  ' 
•ml  i'ei"   AjxMi  lyric/Ml*    (already  " 


la  of  a 


uy  of  the  poinU  in  tl.is 


>  nd- 


■e  tnii  aisled  ii 


ion  to  tht  sulject-     It  dew 
.to  Kiielisb.     bor  the  view 
■I.  besides  the  well  known  worki  of 
fkuir  and  Zeller  (sea  addition  to  Act*  i>p  i 
Awstlkb),  one  mav  comult  the  articles  of  llil<- 
fedd  in  bin  Zciltchr.f.  aia.  Tlitvl.  fur  1SJS,  1861), 
and  ISHfi. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  aijrument  of  the  e 
than  the  one  prVeei  above,  will  be  (bund  ii 
Chrututn  Jttrirm  fur  Oct.  18U1,  pp.  577-584. 
the  correction  of  error*  in  the  A.  V.  retrting  i 
to  the  aeiise  or  the  Greek  teit,  tee  articles  i 
Bi&l.  Sacm.xii.  211-2-25  and  nii.  138- US 
Alforda  Nem  Tabamiljor  KntJUh  Rradtr, 
ii.  Moat  of  the  changes  there  recomniei.di 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  Arm 
Bbki  Union.  Wilier  prefect  an  admirable 
tnnabtion  to  hii  Puuli  <>d  Gnlitui  kp.Ouli  (4th 
•J..  1SMI). 

GALBAXUM  (njjSri,  rJcAVncU),  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  preparaliun  of  the 

15]).     The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to 
Greek  xaAfldiii  an<1  'he  Utin  gnlbtmum  haa 
to  the  auppneition  that  the  sulmuncc  indicate! 
the  same.     The  ealbannm  of  commerce  it  l«ou(ht 
•hieflj'  frum  India  and  the  Lev 


UAL1LKK  86S 

the  Dubun  College  in  their  rharmioopcak,  a 
t  which  yields  the  galhannm  (Perein,  .Mm.  Mai 
ii.  pi.  2,  p.  IBS).  11.  liuliae,  in  hi.  Persian  trarela 
(ouuted  in  liojle,  Sf'il.  Mel.  pp.  471.472),  identi- 
fied (he  plant  producing  gallumum  with  one  which 
he  Tound  on  the  Demswond  mountains.  It  waa 
called  by  the  native*  kli"uuch,  and  l».re  a  verj 
chse  resemblance  to  Uie  feratti  eruottrem,  but 
beJornrrd  neither  to  the  genus  Vttthwntat  nor  to 
0/«»<imi.  It  it  believed  that  the  Persian  irniluunini, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Uvaiit,  are  the  product 
of  different  utaiita.      liut  the  question  remains  un 


substance  which,  when  burnt 
repulsive  odor,  should  I*  eui- 
osition  of  the  iweet-anieUiruj 
s  of  the  tabernacle.  We  han) 
the  authority  of  I'litty  that  it  wan  used,  with  other 
reainoua  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  in  that 
these  reainuua  substances  were  added  tu  enable  tb« 
perfume  to  retain  ita  fragrance  Ichil-it.     "  Keaina 


ai  Odor. 


agteenlile  t 


anally    met  with   it 


sees,  bin 
pa.     The 


G  AI/EED  OJ?^3,  >".  i.  Gal-ed  =  *«W  "/"«*■ 
-tu  !  [vrr.  47,  Bovver,  udprvi;  43,  B  luaprvf": 
Akat,  B.  iMfrvpn:  Aeti-eui  ItUhumii  U.-V«ul\). 
The  name  gi«n  hy  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  ha 
and  laban  made  on  Mount  Uilead,  in  wiliKsi  ca? 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  Ictween  tliem  (Gal 
mi.  47,  48:  comp.  S3,  25).     [(.m.i:ah;  JtnaaV 

GAL'GALA  (rdATaAa-   todgnh),  the  orda- 

nary  eqnivabm  iu   the  I.XX.  fur  liil^il.     In  tb. 
A.  V.ltll  named  «n)y  hi  1  Ma«.  ii.  2,  as  deaig- 

of  liemetrim,  when  thev  atliu-ked  Maaaiutb  in  Ar- 
he  way  tu  (iidsfah-  (iil,  rh'  fit  rrfA- 


waa  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpstiti  and  pn; 
(Plin.  lii.  Ml,  tit.  58,  «1t.  13;  Vhjj.  Gtorg.  : 
415).  Hut.  tliuui-l]  irallnnum  itaelf  is  well  ktioa 
the  plant  which  yields  it  baa  not  been  eiacUj  de- 
termined, lli.neoridea  |iii.  87)  describes  It  as  the 
juice  of  an  umlielliferous  plant  jrruwing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  wine  firraia-my  (cf.  i.  T1J.  Kiihn, 
hi  his  cunniteiitary  on  llioacorides  (ii.  p.  bail,  hi  ' 


t  vsAa).    Theinnj.M 

of-losephu,  [.-liif.  lii.  II,  J  1).  was  on  its  way  fr- 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  mw.ui  to  duubt  that 
Arl*la  is  meant  lilt,  place  »<  tliat  name  iu  (iali 
now  Biiniviii!!  as  hbid.     [Alti.KL.t.]     Its  ultim 


eitlicr  the  upper  tiilsjal  n 
jnc  iifiir  .lericlio.  as  the  ro 

that  throiiKli  the  centre 
en    (ICwaIiI.    (ii-trk.    iv.    31 


SyrUj  while  ths  «tf>jwni  in  the  product  of  a  tr 
near  the  oracle  of  Amnion  (lii.  4B).    The  testimoi 
.4  Theuphnutin  VIUl.   /'h;it.  ia.  7).  so  ht  ■* 
iroM,  pinnnm  the  accounts  of  lliny  and  lliuscolides. 
It  was  fur  auine  time  supjxised  to  be  the  prul.ict 
iA  the  Hiilum  i/nU-nium  of  l.innieui,  a  native  .  " 
tape  of  Uood  Hope.      I  lor  found  iu  the  mdh 
of  eotnmerce  the  fruit  of  an  umMlifeniiu  plant  of 
tbetril-e  Si/trim,  which  he  assumed   to  be   " 
sum  which   the  eam  was  produced,  and  to  which 

Kmclusion  waa  cailcd  in  question  hj  IJr.  Undhrr, 

Sir  .Idl.i.  Maeneil  tile  fruits  of  n 
Durrmd,   near   Sisluipore,   ui 

af  the  tribe)  Snti/mtit.  This  plant  has  been  adopted 


ej 


corruption  of  Galgala.  ii. 

•GALILE'AK  or  GALILEAN  (roA. 
Aoloi:  (.'ntfieiu),  an  inhabitant  of  I.AUUKK  (Mark 
liv.  70;  Luke  rill.  1,  2,  nii.  511,  iiiii.  (Ii  Jain 
i*.  45;  Acts  ii.  7;  also  in  (lie  Greek,  Matt,  xxrt 
09;  Actai.  11,  T.  67).  A. 

GALILEE  <roA.Aa!a;  [Vat.  raAi.Mua: 
CtUion]).  This  name,  which  in  the  rtontsn  aaaj 
was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have  lieeti 
orLjinally  con  fined  to  a  little  "circuit"  (the  He- 
brew word  Vj),  tlntU,  the  origin  of  the  bast 
"Galilee,"  like  133,  siiriiines  a  "circle,  or  dt- 


•  situated  the  twenty  h 


is  given  bj  Soke 


znofcdoy  Google 


GALILEE 

rel  Xif*>  *«*  nrix.,1  «%"Ni»»^'1m(| 

I.  ».  r«AiAsM  The  town  of  Capernaum,  i 
nth  shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  Galilee  { i 
t.  i.  Cn/iAirnt/ium),  and  tliis  Tact  is  imports 
■bowing  bow  far  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  tint  it,  aa  well  u  l-ower  Gidilee, 
touched  the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper 
Galilee  b  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  it  is  seioriled  by  the  deep  ravine  of  ' 
ieonles  [1,khami*|.  The  summit  of  the  ran? 
•»l>le-land:  part  of  which  is  beautiful] v  wuuded  < 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 


GALL  801 

a  few  yean  afterwards  the  Geneva  ana  adds* 
,Buitorf,  JVosri.--*,  p.  19).  Remains  of  splendid 
synagogues  still  eiist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 

numerous  (Porter,  Ihimlbvok,  pp.  437,  +10). 

J.  I.  P. 
•  GALILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN,  where  the 

(Matt,  ii 


it  is  ii 


.illc  I 


The 


d  by 


picturesque  (-term  breaking  clown  to  the  east  and 
■rest.  1  Tie  posjuVstwn  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrial*, consisting  chiellj  of  MetAwileli,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  .S  •/<,/  is  the  principal  town,  and 
Bootaina  about  41)0!)  smiLs,  one-thin]  of  whom  an 
Jews.     It  ii  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 

celebrated  for  the  sacredneM  of  its  lomln,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Kabhius,     Si/til  seems  to  I" 
sentre  of  art  extensive  volcanic  district.     Shoe: 
earthquake  are  Ml  every  few  yearn.     One  occ 
In  1837,  which  killed  about  GOOD  persons  (h 
ffnwftnni,  p.  4481.     On   the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Saphtali  (Josh.  XX. 
T),  and  Glscal*  (now  tl-J'ah),  a  cilj  fortified  by 

Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  ii  

that  held  out  against  the  Unmans  (fl.  J. 
t,  It.  1,  {  t,  3,  5  1-3], 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  oor 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth;  and  when  be  entered  oi 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  hor.ie' 
(Matt  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  firet  three  'impels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province:  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Juda?a. 
The  nature  of  our  lord's  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  Tho  vineyard,  the  flir- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  uf 

while  Uie  cum-fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt  liii.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt.  llli.  46), 
the  flowers  (Mitt.  vL  28),  are  no  less  approprial 
Galilee.     The  Apostles  woe  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acta  i.  11):  and  aa  such  they 
were  despised,  as  their  Master  had  been,  by  the 

tim  of  those  Jews 
e  peculiar,  prob- 


particnlar  ni 

the  conjectures  are  that  it  was  the  MiHUIt  of  Trans 

the  east  of  the  Jordan],  nt  the  Mount  of  lfeitiluua 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  aes  of  Gal. lee.  The  liniridsf 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  atlmndt  uf  Olivet 
is  utterly  indefensible.''  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Hits.  mitt.  Ii!  that  the  d Lev i [rl«x  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (ei'l  t9)v  rnAiAalnr)  to  the  mountain  which 


1  'ipfP'nl 


ie  place,  hi 


iiur  to  II 

cnotea  the  province  of  tl 

he  Saviour  mentioned  t) 

as  passed  that  over. 
GAL'ILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Gkssesaiikt.J 
GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

lebrew  words  meVeVuA,  or  ndririk,  and  ivinA. 


r  rolrSrih  (TTVia  or  iTTip  : 

t  which  b  bitter;"  see  Job  liii 
ilnatme."    Ilenc* 


ablyfn 


■ir  Gentile 


;  Mark  ill.  70;  see  l.ightfoot,  Opp. 
Ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning, 
and  the  resilience  of  their  most  o'lehrated  Kabhins. 
The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
*  timelo.lahneb  in  lliilistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris.  aiid  alleBarardB  (o  Tiberias  ([Jghttbot, 
Opp.  ii.  Mil.  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  ludiih  ll.ikkolnh  (cir.  \.  ii.  100-320);  and 


1.  MlrtrM 

mologicslly  "  that  wb 

™ , "  thou  writeat  bitti 

i  term  is  applied  to  the  "bile"  or  "gall"  (rum 

its  intense  bitterness  (Job  ivi.  13,  u.  25);  it  ii 
Jso  used  of  the  "poison  "  of  serpents  (Job  u.  14}, 
rhich  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
jail:  see  Hliny,  H.  N.  ii  J7,  •■  No  one  should  be 
istoniahed  that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
loison  of  serpents." 

2,  AM  (ttfrln  or  tfj"  1  x<,\4,,  a-nrpln,  &yp-r- 
-ii :  ftt,  nmnritiuh,  caput),  eerierally  translated 
<  gall "  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  llns  i.  4,  rendered 
'hemlock;"  In  Deut.  mxli.  33,  and  Job  xx.   16, 

writs.  From  Deut.  nix.  IB,  "  a  root  that  beareth 
iM"  (margin  "a  polsonful  herb"),  and  Ijtm.  IIL 
0,  "tlie  wormwood  and  the  nlak,"  com]«ired  with 
los.  x.  4,  "judgment  springeth  up  as  nU,"  it  ii 
ivident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
ind  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
•e  used,  M  in  Pi.  lxii.  31,  In  the  general  sense  of 
'something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (l7ieinV.  11.  4B-- 
52)  thinks  "  hemlock  "  ( Canium  maevliilum)  is  in- 
"  quotes  Jerome  on  lines  in  suppurt  of 
though  it  seems  that  this  commeutatot 
•  the  couch-grass  (Trllleum  rtpnn) 
"hemlock."  Kosenmiiller  (fliA.  But 
p.  118)  Is  inclined  to  think  that  the  bfmm  ttmn- 
Imtum  [darnel)  best  agrees  with  the  passage  In 
Hoses,  where  the  nUh  is  said  lo  grow  "  in  the  fur- 
row, of  the  fleld." 

Other  writers   have  supposed,  and   with   some 


at  the  anf   iT  Oos- 

c,  In  his    Drhr  d* 
detains  this  vlsw, 
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I  Bm.  sit.  U).  The  LXX.  [Rod.  Vat]  has 
Patsf*"  [Alex.  raAA«],  and  Joeephui  r<(Mi;  but 
than  ii  oo  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sun.  iii.  15,  16,  where  Micbal  returns 
to  David  at  Elebroji,  her  husband  ii  represented  u 
following  her  as  far  as  Eiahurim,  i-  t.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount),'  Olives  ani'  •  -■  ■      ■ 


L  1). 


a  the  direction  of  Gallim,  because   I'halti 


may  liave  been  at  the  t 
hanaim,  tlie  road  (ruin  which 
put  llahurini.  (J.;  The  mm 
.Atalogue  of  places  terrified 


of  Saul- 
Benjaiui.i, 
■hould  no 


a  Ijii 


aoked  tl 


jrould  naturally  lead 
s  occurs  again  in  the 
at  the  approach  of 

ft  up  lb;  voice,  O 
of  Galliitt!  attend. 

The  other  towm  in 


north  of  Jerusalem,     Lt 


J   UaJJim 


Wlily  the  Jien-I.uiili  In  the 
former  implies  that  I'halti  was  a  native  of  I-ainb, 
that  being  dependent  on  GaJlim, 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh,  it,  5a,  Galent  (FoAe'p 
[Alex.  raAJUu])  occurs  between  Karem  and  The- 
'     '  "   "     ""  h     le  has  Gallim  for  Eg> 


Them 


;  Mvi 


z  (p.  131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djnttin  between  llaiuleh  and  -lopjm,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  £cit-thj>tn.  Euse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  (ArytTai),  places  it  near  Ak- 
karou  (Kkron).  G. 

GALXIO  (TaAAW;  Junius  Anneui  Gallio, 
Plin.  //.  IV.  ixxi.  33),  the  ltoman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  1'aul  >■  at  Corinth,  A.  I>.  63, 
under  the  Kmperor  Ukudlm  [Acts  xviii.  19-17]. 
He  was  brother  to  Lucius  Anmeus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  r.tt  originally  named  Marcus  Au- 
neus  Novalus,  but  cot  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  tlie  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Junius  Gallio.  (See  lac.  Am.  xt.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Nat.  Guoat  iv.  praf.;  Dion.  Cass.  Ii.  35; 
Slatiua,  Sih.  ii.  7,  -VI.)  Oallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
Kp.  civ.;  NQuum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  ccepis- 
•et,  protinus  nnveui  adscendil.  claraitans  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  loci  inorlitim.**  The  character  of  him 
which  hit  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts: 
mortdiuin  uni  Um  dulcis  est,  quant  hie 


■iidbimci 


n  parumaniAL.  ethuil  qui  at 
dim  mui.do,  aut  dulcem  g 


n  [Am 


v.  73) 


nipplicem ; "  and  Jerome  in  tlie  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
biua  saya  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  65 
A.  d.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira  is  dedicated 
In  him  (Exegistia  me,  A'lWaie,  Ac.),  and  the  Villi 
Seals  (  Vuert,  Gallio  f rater,  imnei  btalt  ailmlj. 
H.  A. 


wBrsJevrai)  Acts  xviii.  IX)  in  the  reign  of  Clandim 
(Suet.  Claud,  c.  35);  for  under  the  preceding  am 
perore,  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Achaia  was  an  im- 
perial province,  and  the  title  of  "' 
hare  been  proprietor  (" 
xljf  ).  See  Ljirdner'a  i 
ran.]      [,ul 


No's 


and  the  Christians  and  to  the  abuse  of  Scalhenea 

mend  or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  against  1'aul  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  oiiSiy  Tourer  ffieAs*, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  tlallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries descriiie  11  (see  above);  for  this  incidental 
remark  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  far  to  make  u 
man  a  genera]  favorite.  H. 

GALLOWS.       [PUMISHMEBT.] 

GAM'AELfTojuiMA:  [Vat.  rsuiKAn;  Ald.J 
Alei.  r«f«ri)A:  Amenta),  1  Esdr.  viii.  2M.  [Dab- 
.10,3.] 

GAMALIEL  (''H-bpg  [God  tie  avenger 
Flint];  rauiaAnaV  Gamaliel),  son  of  Pedahzar; 
prince  or  captain  (H'tPS)  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh 


69),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wil 
demess  (i.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (roiiaAiriA:  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  sec  the  preceding  article),  a  Pliarisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Act)  v.  34  ff.).  Wi  learn  from  Acts  xxll.  3,  thai 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  1'aul.  lie  Is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  «  tie  glory 
' "      title 


re  is  every  re 


The  i 


This  I ; 


Kabbl  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  HU- 
lel ;  be  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  11 
berius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  jeara  l-efore  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Winer  says  "  after "  [nac/i);  but  It  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  IJghtfoot,  Centuria  enora.or.ip/itca  Stat. 
Into  pncmUin,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  11 
surned,  there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrire 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  from  his  conduct  in 
Acts  (J.  ft)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducaism  in  a  matter  where  the  ilesur- 
rcction  was  called  In  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots, —  and  consider  also,  that  when  the  nnoj 
pharUaictl  element  in  Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  puy.il  Saul 
was  found  Jic  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  bt 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  at 
fullutcers  of  Jtttu. 

tnat  Oalllo  was  a  victim  of  Nero's  cruelty  as  wstl  at 
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FccfcsiasticsJ  tradition    makes    him    become  ■  Med  lbs  />jerv£,  with  the  exception  of  the  eombat 

Christian,  end  be  baptised  by  St  Peter  and  St.  ants  not  being  mounted;  but  it  is  more  tmniM 

Caul  (1'but.  Cud.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  hit  to  the  khh  of  the  passage  to  reject  the  notion  of 

son  Gamaliel,  iind  with  Nicodeoius;  Hid  tlie  Glem-  iport  and  give  jirinJ:  the  sc nee  of  fencing  arfgkt- 

sntine   Recognitions  (I.  SS)  state  that  he  waa  ae-  (no  (Tbenius,  Cmkin,  in  loc.).     In  Jerome'a  day 

tretly  a  Christian  at  this  linn.     Various  notices  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights,  m  • 

jnd   anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found   in  trisJ  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  i^ypt  (Wit 

Conybeare  end  Howsou'a  life  of  Si.  Paul,  ed,  3,  kineon,  i.  207].     Dice  ere  mentioned  by  the  T»t 

vol.  i.  p.  till  (T.  II.  A.  niudisls   (Miahua,   Banked.  3,  3;    Sbnbb.  33,  91 

•  For   the  alleged   anachronism    in   Gainalel'a  probably  introduced   from   Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 

ij*ech  before  Die  Jewish  Council,  »ee  TilKLIWB.  ISM);  and,  if  we  aaaume  that  the   Hebrew!  im- 

tbe   followers  of    Jesus    when    the   popular    rage  menta  of  tbeir  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  pnn 

nirninp'  them  waa  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark-  u  odd  and  n«i,  morn  (the  micire  diyitii  of  the 

alii-      Neander  (J'Jtanzmngt  i.  7*  HP.)  attributes  to  Romans),    draughts,    hoops,    catching    balk,    4c 

Iiim  something  more  than  the  discernment  which  (Wilkinson,  I.  188).     If  It  Ik  objected  that  such 

ares  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  *hat  is  (rifling  amusements  were    inconsistent   with   the 

insignificant,  or  of  nuking  fanaticism  more  violent  gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 

by  nin  resistance.     On  the  contrary,  the  manner  the  amuserneiita  of  the  Arabians  at  the  preaen-. 

in  which  the  Apottlea  had  spoken  and  acted  may  day  are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blindman's  buff 

have  produced  a  favorable  impression  on  him,  and  hiding  the  ring,  Ac.  (Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  100). 
an  much  the  more  because  their  strict  observance       Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 

of  the  law  awl  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad-  of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious  festivals 

duceeism  may  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in  supplied  the  pleasurable  eicitement  and  the  fedings 

their  liehsu".      It  is  by  no  mentis  impossible  that  of  national  union  which  rendered  the  game*  of 

the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him  Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired 

that  there  might  lie  something  divine  in  the  cause  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 

of  these  persecuted  (ialileans.    The  Talmud,  in  ac-  elusively  connected  with  religious  duties.     AcuonJ- 

conlmice  with  this  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not  ingly  the  erection  of  a  yymnniivtii  by  Jason,  ro 

only  a  great  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable,  which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  looked 

Tar  beyond  the  moss  of  his  countrymen.     See  fur-  upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  I.  14, 

ther  I'ressel'i  article  on  "  Gamaliel  "  in  llenog's  9  Msec,  it.  13-1*);  and  the  sulojequent  erection  by 

Rtni-  h'.vcgk.  iv.  flail  F.,  and  especially  Ginslurg'a  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem 

art.  Onrniliil  I.  In  Kitto's  Cjd.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  3d  (Joseph.  Am.  iv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Caeasuea 

ed.  H.  (AM.  iv.  9,  S  0;  B.  J.  i.  31,  $  8)  and  at  llerytu 

GAMES.      Of  the  three  classes  Into  which  {*■«*■  *">■  '.  S  5).  i"  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 

games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub-  sssthts  In  honor  of  t'aaur  was  celebrated  with  the 

He,  the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life,  uau«l  contests  in  gymnastics,  chariot -races,  music, 

the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the   Hihle,  bring  either  and  with  wild  beast.,  waa  viewed  with  the  deepest 

foreigTi  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  re. 

of  other  countries.    With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  "■  S  •)■ 

the  notices  are  very  few.     It  must  not,  however,  be        Tta  ™[i™  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 

inferred  ftmn  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were  ence  to  this  subject  In  the  Gospels  shows  host  little 

without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.    The  '*  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews;  some  of  the 

tovs  and  s|«irts  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  an-  foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  Tor  theatrical 

tiq'uily;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyp-  representations;    Joseph"-   "'•"'     '     - — '--  ■■'  ~- 

liana  had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  Alliums,  an  actor  of  fan 

plaved  at  hall  (Wilkinson.  Jjic.    I-.yi/K.  shridgm.  n'Rh  favor  with  Nero. 

I.  iVn,  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  .mused  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 

themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  -  oT  any  sire  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.     At 

»«dlnciire  rasas,  ploslellos4jungere  mures,  Epheaus  an  siiniiil  contest :(M>  sol I  -yvau-ueii, 

l.uucro  parlmpar,  equltsie  In  smnulue  longl ."'  *»  itaoaiKit,  '  hneyd.  111.  104)  waa  held  in  honor 

Hot  2  Set  hi  347 of  Diana,  which  wassuperintended  by  officers  named 

«  m.v  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the  'A^Jt^  (Aots  six  31 ;  A    V. -chief  of  A.U"), 

-me,  as  they  played  In   the  street,  of  Jerusalem  [A»^»*]      "  *  P»W*  *■**■  Paul  was 

[&£.   rlii,   I*    Th.   mil,  recorded   ■norhs,  how-  P™nt -hen  tbeee  p^mes  weie  proceeding,  M  they 

. ,.....:.' ,i-i_  . ,..,   -„  h.  df  r,t||||  were  celebrated  in  the  mouth  of  Slay  (comp.  Acta 

slid  hrdtatinii  "'  16;  Conybeare  and  llowsun's  ».  And,  iL  81). 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibition,  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  ^bVosu,*:"*. 

With   regard  t     mill-    iiim    (hey  were  not  d  Cor.  xv.  33).      Hie  &np<op&X<"  »™  aometiniea 

nnirh    followed    .,.1,1    the  ■Hebrews:  ihe   n-tural  l™f™™^  performer,  l™t  more  usmlh^ston^ 

eamestnc,  of  their  ehraler  and  lb.  influence  of  W^ph-  **  "£*•  ' '  wl'°  "»  «l--^  •<•  l™- 

the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion,  "f  °th,CT  -»  >***  "*JJ  ^JT*     «SvK 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appear,  to  have  ^A^jL^jjT^  1£j'  ,??£ 

•msisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jee.  xv.  17;  JYtTeletS %^^ll  i£Z*£>  fcLf™ 

Prov   sivi    111  i      A  military  exercise  seema  to  he  3<  •  ' '  re™rd"  thlt  no  ■"  ™"  25u0  -,nn  *•" 

noSced  ta  8  sL   u  i  the    e ™  "d     which    datro)-ed  in  ,l,e  tl"n,re  "  l*«~  ^  Uli"  *-* 

noticed  in  i  wun.  n.  14,  but  the  term  under  wntco   ^^  mrlbodli      11|e  apmAon  „  „„,  ,,T  s, 

It  is  described  (pHE?)  is  of  too  general  en  appll-    Paul   is  usually  taken    u   metaphorical,   lvth  o 
sulcni  to  enable  us  lo  form  an  idea  as  to  it*  ('  ''  "' "  '  " 

MMi  I  if  Intended  as  a  sport  il  must  have  re 


the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Malt. 


GAMBS 
Acta,  and  the  rtghfc  of  eitiaenehip  which  St.  I 
enjoyed:  iinne  of  these  argument*  can  be  bat 
he  ahaulutely  conciliate,  while  on  the  other  h 
the  term  arnnduarfiV  ia  applied  in  iti  literal  m 
in  the  Apostolical  Kputlea  (Ign.  "J  fjih.  1, 
Troll,  10;  Mori.  /W*t.  i:  cf.  Idueb.  //.  E. 
18),  ond,  where  raetapliocieiUy  used  (l|pi.  «/  A 
6),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implie*  tlia 
would  other  wine  ban  been  taken  literally.  Certs 

ing  at  I'.phesus,  which  he  ilescril**  in  lingi 
borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  *  real  casi 
ffspio^a^ia;  for  lie  »|iRik«  of  himself  as  a  crira 
oocdeinned  to  death  ((witWoWoui,  1  Cor.  ir. 
faiapiua  Tti  Sardrer  M"»»i  '2  ,;ut'  '■ 
nMdtixl  previously  tu  the  execution  of  theaenU 
Ciirf'9ti{.i',  1  Cor.  L  c.j,  reserved  to  Ihe  concha 
of  the  games  (^tnw)  as  ni  luraal  with 
Ihlrirrmiihi  {nueuunui*  ili'jil,  ntat  bet/in 
TertUl.  i/f  yw/ic.  14),  and  thiu  made  a  spec* 
(tin  fa*  lyrifimr)-  l-ii(htfuot  (Aavrtft. 
1  Cor  iv.  a2j  points  to  ihe  friendliness  of 
Asiarclu  at  a  auhaa|uent  |ieriod  (Acts  lii.  11 
probably  resulting  from  aome  wonderful  preee 
tion  which  llier  liad  witnessed.  Nero  selected 
mode  of  executiilj;  the  Christians  at  Home,  i 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  victims  t 
dressed  up  in  the  ski  as  of  beasU  (Tae.  Ann. 
Mb  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  hit  ea. 
from  aueh  torture  in  3   Tim.  iv.   17.      [Diet. 

St.  Paul',  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  prol-ehly  from  the  I, 

present  during  his  Anrt  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybi 
wd  llowson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  [i  0.7161 
a  won]  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  I'uiih 
to  the  Hff/ii,  as  the  A.  V.  lias  it,  l.ut  to  the  r 
8  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  ri.  12)  were  divided  into 

wrestling,  and  the  /nMaaa,  consisting  of  lespi 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  s|iear,  luid  wrest! 
The  competitors  (j  &y*wi(6iurot ,  1  Cor.  ii. 
iim  bBK$  tu,  2  Tim-  ii.  51  required  a  long 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  o-aiuar 
yirur-arria,  1  Tun.  iv.  8),  during  which  1  par 
nkr  diet  was  enforced  (a-aWa  iynfartvi- 
tw\rytrr&,  1  Cor.  ii-  23,  27).  Ill  the  Olyn 
eonteat*  these  preparatory  exercises  {upoyvfa 
uora)  extended  over  a  period  often  months,  dm 
liey  were  conducted  11 


supervision  of  appointed  officers.    The  contests  [ 

place  in  the  {ircsence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  ape 

the   oomrietitort   l-eiw*   the  spectacle    (Otaraa. 

Unmca  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  he 

btypiiai,   1   for.   ix,   271,  whose  office   it   wa. 
proclaim  the  name  mid  country  of  euch  candid 

said  cspcciiilly  to  announce  the   mine  of  the  vi. 

trfcre  the  Mscmbrnl  multitude.    Certain  oondit 

unl  ral'j  were  laid  down  lor  tin;  dittcrent  cont» 

u,  that  no  lirile  1*  ollered  tii  a  competitor;  1 

In  lioiine  tlie  eornlatanla  should  not  lay  hold 

one  snotuer,  ic. ;  any  infringement  of  these  r 

(4ir  ad)  rsiitfuai  iBktar,-  2  Tau-  '.'■  6'  invo1" 

disqualified    (iidWm,    1   Cor.   ix.   27:    in-Hy 

frroieo,  Bengal.)-     The  judge  was  selected   for  his  1 

spotless  integrity  (4  JiWoi  rwrrfji,  2  Tim.  ir.  8): 

Wa  office  was  to  decile  any  disputes  (flooAnitVai,    , 

K.  V.  "nee;"  1  Oct.   Ex.   24),   an 

Cat  lii.  13;   A.  V.  "rule")  and  to  give  the  prize  It 

jpsn  si  ma  end  and  rounded  in  a 

znofcdoy  Google 
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a  service  "  basing  pswuLse  uf  the  life  that  now  ia, 
*nd  of  tlut  which  i>  to  come." 

Possibly  Paul  -ben  at  Pkilippi  nuj  hare  seen  the 
inek  seat*  in  the  hill-side  then,  full  of  eager  specta- 
tor* of  coratats  such  u  be  refer*  to  in  hie  letur  to 
the  l'hili|ipu»t:  u  Not  u  though  1  hid  already  •*- 
tuiued,  either  were  already  [effect  -  but  1  follow  after. 
.  .  .     This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  thoeo  thing! 
which  an  behind,  and  reaching  forth  onto  those 
thinga which  are  before,  I  ]ir™  toward  tbe  mark  for 
the  priae  of  tbe  high  calling  tiflmd  in  Christ  J« 
(Phil,  iil.  13-14).     Ihe  athlete  in  tlie  icene  w 
thii  figure  so  vividly  ilepicU,  forgetting  the  ij 
of  tbe  race-course  already  part,  and  thinking 
of  those  which  lie  between  biro  and  the  goat,  i 
Mil  were,  with  outatrefelhd  neck  (ewureiroV, 
In  hi*  cage*  nee*  to  outstrip  every  competitor 
arrive  lint  at  tbe  pillar  when  the  crown  of  tbe 


ll  done,1 

Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  fight  or  campaign,  ai  the 
A.  V.  migbt  sugeeat,  hut  to  a  (trite  hi  the  foot- 
race, that  Paul  allude*  in  that  ouUiurst  of  exultant 
Joy,  on  the  eve  of  hia  mart  vrdoiu :  ■*  I  lun  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  conrae  (rwee)j 
[  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  then  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righleouine**,  which  tbe  Idrd, 
tbe  righteou*  Judge,  •ball  give  me  at  that  day  " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7.  B).  "  The  race  is  nearly  run,  the 
struggle  ii  all  but  over;  he  la  weary,  aa  it  were,  and 
pant*  with  the  effort,  but  he  is  suciw.nil,  liic 
erown   it  in  eight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 

to  place  that  bright  wreath  upon  hia  brow." 

The  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  ao  freely 
made  in  tbia  account  of  Paul's  nyomUAt  figures, 
sontaius  many  good  bints,  both  for  the  preacher 
and  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  speeches 
and  letten.  Tin  subject  illustrate*  the  dependence 
af  practical  exegeaii  on  a  knowledge  of  areboologi . 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  of  language  in  what  is 
•scrilied  to  Haul  at  a  writer  and  aapeaker,  which 
hut*  without  its.  value  aa  "one  of  the  small  ml 
hteral  proof*  of  the  genuine  and  bonent  character 
both  of  tire  Acta  and  the  epistle*."  M. 

GAMTHADIMS  (ffTtfa).  This  word  oe- 
3(1  only  in  Ei.  iivii.  11,  wben  it  la  said  of  Tyre 
"  the  (lammadiuu  were  in  thy  towera."  A  variety 
af  ei|>l mat  ioni  of  the  term  hare  been  offered.  (1.) 
One  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connection  with 
I?.,  »< 
Vlie  Vulg. 

n/V"' "' " '  bright  alnne  la  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  convening  an  i.lm  of  tlie  great  height  uf 
the  towen  Spencer  (*  l.t.j.  /ft*.  Hit.  il.  cap. 
81]  eifJiins  it  of  small  images  of  tbe  tutdnr  gods, 
El*  the  Urn  or  the  K.rmnra.  (2.)  A  second  class 
beats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term;  t-rotius 
soltla  ttiffl.n/  to  he  a  llebmircd  form  of  the  name 
Ancm,  a  t'lHcuician  town;  the Chaklee  paraphrase 
bM  ChyawAirvnu,  "  though  reading  CTf  J  : 
Fuller  {.Won-ll.  vi.  3)  identifier  them  aa  lire  iiihah- 
Mota  of  (jamais  (I'Uu.  1.  It);  and  again  the  word 
we  been  broken  up  Into  £'~1™  C3  -  nU.>  the 


a  (bough  =  enbit-higi 


necta  it  with  Ty\  a  hutgk,  whe,  ce  the  mm  af 
brave  warriors,  ttvtlti  nrAonm  tnstnr  otdmttt. 
Hitzig  {Caam.  in  loc.)  suggest*  deserters  j  Utber- 
Uiuj'rr)  and  drawa  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
■a  favoring  this  sense:  be  incline*,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  In  view  Cant.  ir.  i, 
and  that  tbe  word  D^IM  In  that  passage  hat 
been  successively  corrupted  into  C"1DliJ,  aa  read 
by  the  LXX.  which  gin*  fifjiKti,  and  H'Tttj, 
After  all,  the  rendering  ha 


Castle 

■ 

of  a 

ud.) 

aSBf! 

»pK 

a  a  an 

S 

tells 
X  Ho 

ralll.     (!■ 

n 

wtth  thaal 

baa-reUef 

tbe  LXX,  furnishes  tbe  simplest  eiplanatlon:  the 
Lutheran  translation  hat  followed  this,  giving 
Htrrnfer.  Tbe  fvUowtng worda of  theverie,  -they 
banged  Ureir  shield*  upon  thy  walls  round  about," 
illustrated  by  one  of  tlie  baa-reliefs  found  at 
,unjik  (nee  preceding  cut).  W.  1.  IS. 


Thu* 


eWef 


s  Ve6< 


a*jl(1808|re 


den  the  word  by  "Tapfere,"  and  that  of  the  So- 
e6ibtiyutPrMatottU<ItP'i>it(W><i),b}«&r* 
eea,"     Ki  diger  support*  (his  signification  from 
the  Syrian  UK  of    1  '">■"'<  ill  derivatives,  in  ha 
;LIU.  .1,1  Or**,  T/tn.,  p.  78  f.  II. 

OA'MUL  (VlS3  [wenned;  Get.;  brace  one 
^wr,afiiMn,r'fitst]:  &  Fou»ii».i  Alei.  rniuHoiA 
n**t),  a  priest;  the  leader  of  tbe  &£d  course  in 
e  sen-ice  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  niv.  17). 
GAK  (rdii  [Aid.  ra>l'  »u«).  "Son*  of 
Solomon  "  in  1  Esdr.  v.  84.     There  are  not  i» 

%onding  to  the  two  preceding  and  tbe  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.       It  does  not  appear  whence  to* 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived.     [It  •*» 
rived  from  tbe  Aldine  edition;  see  above.] 
GARDEN    (13,  njB,  H|S  :    »h>o,).    G« 
ns  in  the  Kast,  aa  the  Hebrew  word  ittdleatea, 
are  inclosures,  on  tbe  outskirts  of  (own*,  planted 
tea  and  (hruht.     Ironi  the  allusions 
learn  (hat  Ihey  were  turrounded  by 
lierlge*  of  (horn  (I*,  v.  6),  or  wall*  of  stone  (IW. 
axiv.  311-     Kor  further  protection  lotlges  (is,  i.  8; 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  'P*;'",  -lob  nvii. 
IS)  to  drive  away  the  wild  leasts  and  luhhcn,  s* 
is  the  cue  to  this  day.  ljtyard  (Jtfi'a.  >!  Bit 
p.  3IJ5)  give*  the  following  description  of  *  *ceni 
The  broad    silver  rivnt 

■li 

lodge*  in  the  garden*  of  ci 
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GATE,  BEAUTIFUL 

.  B.  J.  t.  S,  5  -1).     Thi.  gate,  w 


3,  A,,,  i 


N  It,  we.  un- 
bond  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
ie  of  the  siege  (Juscph.  B.  J.  ri.  5,  j  d; 


The  figurst'iTs  gates  of  pari  sod  precious  stones 
(It.  liv.  12;  Kev.  ui.  31}  ma;  be  regarded  aa 
baring  their  types  in  the  massive  stoue  doom  which 
are  found  in  King  of  the  ancient  bouaea  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  tin gle  alaba  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  hign,  and  turn  on  atone  pivotf  ulxrve 
and  below  (SlauudreU,  r.ViW,  Trot,  p.  447 ;  Shaw, 
p.  310;  It un* built,  SgHa,  pp.  58,  74;  Porter, 
Danuuciu,u.22,VJi;  Kay,  CoU.  of  frm.  iL.  Wil) 

Egy ii  tian  doorways  ware  often  richly  ornamented . 
The  parti  of  the  doom;  were  the  threshold  (^D, 
long,  ik.  37:  np&Svpny.  linen);  the  tide-poeU 
(nWp:  fraBpol:  Werjue  potU),  the  lintd 
i*PpB70:  fAuf:  aiipeWiWMre,  Ex,  iii.  7).  It 
ma  on  the  lintel  and  aide-poaU  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  tprinliled  (Ei.  ili.  T,  2*2). 
A.  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
■eema  to  Lava  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layerd, 
Kin.  ii.  366). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  lieen  closed  by  gates  (St.  mil-  37). 

The  wont  "door"  in  reference  to  a  lei  , 
preases  the  opening  nude  by  dispenwng  with  the 
elotht  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  it  "hen  supported 
only  b;  the  binder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  iviil.  2; 
BurckSardt,  JVonss  <«  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levi  tea,  and  in  houses  of  wealth  lea 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persona  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  mv.  4;  3  K.  iii. 
K.xxr.lBi  lCbr.il.  18, 19;  Eat.  U.  Sit  D"J3Q? : 
Bupvpttt,  wuXspof:  portnrii,  j<tmUirtt).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "  porters,1 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meanin 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chardln,  iii.  3flU).  [C'Jhtain;  Horn 
Temple.]  H.  W.  P 

•GATE,BEAUTIrTTL,Actsin.3.  [Ti 
put  (of  Herod),  CloUUrt.] 

•  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.     [Jehu 


■a.] 

GATH  (rO,  a  mnt-prf:  T(9;  [I  3am, 
B,  Vat.  fate,  Alex.  rs»«;  vii.  14,  'AfJB;  v 
63i»,  Alex.  ro. :  1  Chr.  vii.  31,  Alex.  roar?;] 
Joseph,  rfrra:  Orlhj,  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sun.  vi.  17): 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam, 
Brit.  4,  33).  The  site  of  Gath  lias  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
article  m.-ule  a  tour  through  I'hilistia  in  1857,  raw 
l|jecial  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  t!.o  long 
lost  city.  After  a  Mmflil  survey  of  tin  country, 
and  a  minute  ex  imitation  of  the  several  passages 
*  Scripture  in  which  the  mine  is  mentioned,  lie 
line  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
■,iiciious  hill  now  called  T.  fl-fi-.-ii/u  h.  This  hill 
Hands  upon  the  Hide  'if  tlie  pliin  of  I'hilisiia,  at. 
the  foot  of  the  mountain*  uf  Jttdali;  10  miles  K. 
vf  Ashdod,  anil  iiU.nl  the  same  distance  S.  by  E. 
-.fEkron.  It  is  irreiriiliir  in  f.imi,  and  al»ut'-2IH) 
Vt  high.     On  the  top  are  the  foundation*  of  an  old 

if  in  the  walls  uf  the  titrates  tbat  run  along  tlie 


it  buildings ;  and  hen  stands 
extending  along  the  whole 
II.    In  the  walla  or  the  houses 

pedestals.    Hound 
the  tides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  a-e  large 
listerus  excavated  in  the  rock,     (lath  occupied  a 
itrung  position  (3  Chr.  xl.  8)  on  tlie  border  el 
fudah  and  I'hilistia  (I  Sara.  lit.  10;  1  Chr.  «iii 
1);  and  from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captured  and  recap- 
'  (2  Chr.  >i.  8,  id.  8j  2  Ii.  ill.  17;  Am.  tL 
It  was  near  Snoooh  and  Adulbuu  (2  Cbr.  it. 
d  it  appears  to  liava  stood  on  the  way  leading 
the  former  to  Mron  t  for  when  the  Philistines 
si  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "by  the 
f  Snaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekrun  " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  83).     All  then  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TtiUi-MJith  sa  the  site  of  Gath.  Th» 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographers  aa  to 
the  position  of  Gath  ore  nut  only  confused,  but  eon 
tradictory,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  tilers 
one  place  of  the  tame  name.     But 
-ery  clear  description   by  Eusehiua, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
as  follows:  "Gash,  from  which  the  Anaklm 
Philistines  went  not  exterminated,  is  a  viDaga 
by  such  si  go  bora  Eleutheropotia  to  Diospolis, 
out  the  fifth  milestone"  —  jictun  rapiirrmr 
rljf  'EAsufltpowi'Ami  wipi  Aufo-iraAiF  rtpl 
nor  injueiw  -riji  *EA<t>6<psroAfWf  (Onon. 
FtttdU    The  road  from  Heutberopolis,  now 
Jtbrln,  to   Diospolis  or    l.yddi.  must  have 
passed   near    TtU-u-Sdfith,  which  would  be  dis- 
""    'ly  seen  at  about  the  ditUnce  indicated.   Euse- 
mentions  anotlier  Gath  (Onon.  a.  r.  Gttk),  a 
lat^e  village  lietweeti  Antipslria  and  Jaiunia,  which 
be  considered   to  be  tbat  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  ( 1  Sam.  v.  8 ),   but  this  position,  on  the 
western  tide  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  description!  above  referred  to.     .lemur, 
who,  as  staled  above,  translates  Euaebiiu'  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment,  givei  a  per- 
plexing statement  in  hit  Comtn.  on  Micah :  "  Uetb 
una  est  de  5  urbibut  Pelmetine  rieina  Jud-»  con- 
rjnio  et  de    Klpitthempoli  euntibus  Gaxam,  nuns 
usi[Ua  ricua  vel  maiimua,"     Yet  in  his  preface  to 
Jottah,  he  says  that  Gcth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished  I  "  Alinruin 
Geth  urbium  quse  Juxta  Fieutheropolim  tire  lfios- 
'       '     ■  "     whole 


than  there  is  notliing  in  these  not: 

the  direct  statement  of  Euaebiua,  and   we  ma> 

therefore,  safely  conclude  that  TtlL<s-&'tfith  la  il 


royal  lities  hv  tlie  later  pro|d»'U  (/eph.  il.  i;  Zech 
ii.  o,  ill.  It'ii  familiar  to  the  IKhle  stndettt  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  romatitlc  incidents  In  the 
life  of  king  Hsvid  (I  Sam.  «ii.  10-15),  when  tc 
save  his  life  "lie  feigned  himself  mad;  scralibM 
on  (lie  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  bis  Dnittlc  faT 
down  upon  hit  beard."  A  few  years  bier  he  re- 
lumed to  (he  city,  was  well  received  by  the  1'liilis- 
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wd  eon  iel*Ded.     We   have   few  more   striking  remarkable  foi   IU  roatinuoui  exiatnr*  mi  he> 

example*  if  devoted  atuu-luneiit  thai,  that  of  ituj  portance  from  Ihe  very  earliest  tiiuoa.    Like  Dut» 

the  (iitUte  (2  Sun.  >v.  llK.'i).               J.  L  1*.  eiu,  it  u  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  Gene* 

OATH-HE-PHEB,   „   OITTAH-H.-.  — S,  "5  ^  ISS^jXIi?  £ 

PHEE  PSnn  ^5.  Oitictiu-iirtu^/lluxta-,  Jerundem. 

,     .  ,    -i  .       — -— i  ■■■     ,    ,       .     .„     ,.  'Hie   secret  of  tills  unbroken  history    it   to  ha 

«  K.,  r.ex°4>4>>  ^  at'  r.flxofl.p,  Aka-  ™  A™8V,  i„  the  S.  W.  of  1-alettii.e,  on  the  frontier  towards 

Comp.   raififMe,  Vula.   '''"'  J1™  "'  '"  f*«rj  Egyot.      Eirvdrn   imlro   ii    (V    Mydrror  I* 

in  J«L.,  r.StpV,  Ale.,  ftrife,  AM.  nWufM.  f «»'«,!  Urn  M  Try  ipXP  tt,,  <W°o  (Aran, 

Comp.  rcftuowa,  Vuk;.  Gto'i-Ar/.Bre]),  Blown  on  Ai/J_  j^.,.  L.  20).     It  lay  on  tl*  ™d  which  miut 

the  bolder  uf  t lie  territory  of  Zobulun,  not  far  from  gin,,  haye  been  I'je  line  of  communication  be- 

Japhia,  now  I'd/i  (Josh.  ■»■   12,  13],  celebrated  ,Feen  tue  ,.,]],.,  „f  ^  [jile  ^j  the  whole  region 

h  the  native  place  uf  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  air.  „f  Syria.     Even  now  iU  bazaars  ere  better  than 

Sol.      Jerome  says  (/'nrtm.  in  JutHaa):  "Getb  those   of  Jerusalem.     -Those  travelling  towards 

qua   est   in  Unbar  baud   grandis  est  riculua,  in  (Wpt  naturally  lay  in  here  ■  Mock  of  provitima 

Mcundo  Sepphuris  mihario  que  hodie  ippelhtur    UM]  IIHUa    •      - 

DiocaaareB  euniibm  TUietiadem,  ubi  et  lepulchrum  [mm  Vaqb 

ejua  oalenditur."     Ueidamin  of  TudeU  in  the  12th  0f  course  1 

eentury  says   that  tlie  tomb  of  Jonah   waa  itil]  40). 

shown  on  *  hill  near  Sepphorii  [Early  TrattU  in  The  aani 

Pal  p.  89).     About  2  milea  E.  of  Srfirith  (Sep-  important  _. 

phori*},  on  the  lop  of  a  rocky  bill,  abuids  the  little   »  thentrongi -.  ..._  ._ 

village  of  ct-.W,M,,ul,  in  which  the  tomb  of  .Jonah  ,i^,e  by  Alexander  the  Giwt,  which,  not  withstand - 
jet  eiists.  It  lieloii-r^  to  the  Moslem*,  and  both  inK  all  hu  reaouiw-i  of  artiUerj,  bated  fiye  nMitha. 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  a^rce  in  re-  a«  Van  de  Velde  hji  (p.  187),  it  waa  the  key  of 
gardiug  thin  iw  Hie  native  village  of  the  prophet.  Hie  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  tiniea  of 
There  can  w-ireely  I*  a  doubt  that  ■(  MtMrnl  is  the  1'haraohs  (Jer.  ilvii.  1)  and  Camhysea  (l-omp. 
the  ancient  (iuth-hepuer.  J.  L.  I'.  Hd.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggle*  between 
GATH-RIM1ION  (l'lS"1  .13  [/awne-  ">"  I'Mernies  and  SekWCfauC  (Folyb.T.  68,iri.  40k 
,. ,,,    ..          ,       „„  '  .„■, :    01  1'his  city  wat  one  of  the  moat  important  military 

,,.„„, „|„'  rA.ii,  rin.  U  of  ib,  St  f;  ''','*  ,""■  ";,  J~""-.  *t  ft*!  tfi 

rfltanlollcl. ■  UihJi    »i    UlOrii  l3-*3'-     Hj 'he  Horn.!,,  it  ™  MiBneJ  W  U" 

m *-.l"„  S"i, "f  Si'  .p  i5  »»*'»"'  *  ""-!("•  ';  i.?l."J  •«"  Jj-  <J» 

J  to  t™.  j»,,.  ,.!-. ....  w  ETu.  ^'-nTr  "™ '""' .  Jtt^.^ 

"*"  '  r-Mtra  i*™»  1.1*1*1  „d  »  'T'.° .' 


r  well   to  the  position 


11.  634  it  waa  taken  hy  the  genenda 
of  the  lint  Khnlif  Abu   llekr,  though  he  did  not 


ie  of  the  1 


Gttk). 

rtlw  place  be   mj.   T.Bf.^  ™  f™   «iufl  ^tTm^n.™    Uie  cr„«der.  took  pt™  in 

..ii],!    .,,„'  <„    .,,,,.,   better  with    the   pUiimut  ''"'  lJ"- .™™<« ]    ''   ' '*  V^'.  *         ^.-n 

tlaib.  the  nwal   city  of    I-ldliatin,  tlno,    of   Un.t  ^llh ." '  \"A°  tht  ,lll"I'11  ?  .'^u,in'  A"  u"  U,° 

a-i-ifl    to  <„,1l,  rrm,,.,,    i„    .!„■   |Bu,sa.-e   al»,ve  "^  the  d.^tron,  battle  of  Il.tOn. 

citwl        I'l.c   Hitc  of  liith  nnniniiL  i.i  mikuuivii  1  lit-  '  ll"    llil  1;<':l1    ,ll-'il"r*    uf    ''"»    ™*J    '*   **■«»■ 

land   p.  808).  through  the  following  .tagee:  — In  Gen.  a.  19  it 

2.  [■UflodfS;  Ale..  Br..*™:  Aid.  with  11  MSS.  "I'l^™-  «™n   hrf"n'  ",e  ^  of  A^^m-  m  * 

toueadr  (7  ollien  Bttow)'  i'mnii   with    i   M>S  '  '""'ter "  city  of  tin)  Caitaanita.     With  (hum 

r.eViiwfc:   (.V*i-wii*.ji.]'    A  town  of  the' half  slloul11  »ml»™  the  descripti™  worda  in  Peirt,  iL 

tr!i.'.     'Mm,  ■.-■  iu-'  of  lie    li.r.l.n    ■w.i-ii-.l  m  'J:!.   "tBrf   tlle  '»»'«    "»  'P6'1    "Azmh"   in   the 

l!„;'l^:[,-;..l.«|1..„i.ao).      It' is  onlj-oi.™  men-  '/^1Ssh  y™'.'      [Az-^tl.J^  In  the  eonqnert  of 

1  the   I.XX.   reo.li.ifr   b  EWfldV   [see  J«i'ia  tl.e  lemWry  of  (.az.  1.  meiiUoned  a.  one 

,i.L,  |uri|.|  ,,.,  ,,,,,  i„  1  (■:,,   vi    70  whieh  he  was  not  able  lo  aubdiu)  (.loth.  1.  41,  li. 

ealWlli.-F.AM.     The  reading  tJath-  «•»"■■'')■     It -^  signed  to  the  tribe  of  JodJ. 

rimm.m  is.  .I,11-!n,v.  ^ii.S.Mv  an  ,■>,■„■  ,.f  tlsi!  .,-.,„.  i-1'"1''  »■  4'.>-  »'"1  tll!"  'n,*,d'''  ^"lP«-u«' 

•cril^.    anil    may    be    ,:;f.vl"v    a    re,*tition    of  tl,.  of  "  i'1"'1--  '"   ,S::    b.H  tl.ey  d„l   not    hold  .1  k»g; 

....  ...           . .       .  ,.  .      '  „__  f.ir  noon  afterward.i  we  find  it  in  tlw  handi  of  the 

•anie  nat      oo    rn.  ,              [  re   ous     w      ^  j-hilistiiHSf  (Ji.<lg.  iii-  3,  tiii.  1.  ivi.  1,  21):  Indeed 
it  seems  to  have  l**n  their  capital;  and  iiotwilb- 

GA'ZAfni  J.  i.e.  .L-3-rt  [sirm^/tfi-rtrw]:  ^an.ling  the  ;ri-aiitic  effurta  of  Sn.iBOn,"  who  died 

TiCa:  "tilt  e.lte.1    i;l.u-.:,h   or  ■  .■!:;«*:  tlw  form  here,  (iaya  :-.|.;.:nri.ili  eon  till  ti«l  iliruiigh  the  tiniea 

(.■■'.■  ■■--.-  m  !■■ i   iii  the  A  1.0.  rv,,!: a  and  .l,«qJni«,  of  Mim.el.  Saul,  and  Haviil  to  1*  •   I'luli.ti.ie  citv 

tl,.!  IWanhiH  iiLe.itt..Ms  it  a.  tis.nl  in  hi,  dav),  e.ic  (1   Sam,  vi.  17,  my.  ,V2,  irnii.  1;  2  Sam.  iii.   IS]. 

J  the  five  iliief  eiti.t  of  the  1'bilistinea.*   Il  is  Solomon  became  niaater  of  "Azzah"  (1  K.  iy.  84). 

«  •  The  A.  V  Jo. In.  ml.  3.  liii(,]lef  a  proihnlit  nf  boor  KuthMst  from  Dara  ;  ft>r  It  IM  In  the  rl»* 


ve].     In  the  ,..rallel  [. 


,.;lc 


znofcdoy  Google 


There  are  a  few  palm-treea  in  the  town,  and 
fhut-orcharda  am  very  productive.  Hut  the  c 
feature  of  The  neighborhood  is  the  wide-spread  o 

able  manufacture-  of  soap,  which  Ubtmrh  eipon 
large  nuantities.  [Ashes,  Amer.  ed.]  It  baa 
an  active  trade  in  com.  For  ■  Full  account  of  « 
ill  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  topogn 
leal  srid  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  He  Kit 
fiiU-amlr,  ivi.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers 
have  described  the  place  we  mar  mention  caper 
Robinson  (BiMicai  iteieareha,  11.  35-4-1)  and 
de  Vdde  [thfria  and  PaUtiint,  ii-  178-188).  1 
whom  we  hire already  quoted ;  also  Thum  son  (/. 
ami  Book,  ii.  331-3+3).     The  hut  ■  " 


.  and  ol 
■  in  (he  city.      Doth  these 
curasiancci  ue  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
and  sufferings  of  Sambos,  the  great  heni  uf  (1 

Etn  the  lite  and  mini  of  Gaza,  see  also  ['or 
■mdb.  of  Syr.  awl  P«U#.  1.  30*3  ft*. ;  Scpps 
nualr.n  D.  dm  htil.  Lund,  II.  023  ff.;  and  (in 
Tram,  of  Ritter's  Gaur.  of  PnktUnt,  iii.  2(Ji 
—  II.]  J.  S.  I 

QAZ'ARA  (^  rJOfw,  uid  ra  rdfnpa;  [ 
Marx,  ir.  28,  36,  Alex,  rafaptw  (gen.):]  ' 
am),  a,  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  war 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in 
opj-ratimii  of  both  parties.  Its  first  introductii 
u  i  stronghold  (oxvp&pa)'  >n  which  Timotl 
look  refuge  alter  ills  defeat  by  Judas,  and  W. 
for  four  eta™  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Infuri 
Jews  (2  Mace  I.  3-2-30).  One  of  the  first  ■ 
of  Hsu-chides,  after  getting  p»wraaion  of  Judaea, 
to  fonifv  Ketlisiira  and  (iazara  and  the  oil 
(~uq»)  at  Jerusalem  (l  Mace.  Ix.  63):  and 
same  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  i 
recovered  the  country  (iiv.  T,  33,  31,  36,  IV. 


believe  that  Gaznra, 


Jewish  urn;  (xlii.  64,  iri 
There  is  every  reason  ( 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  UEZ.K1 
Razed.  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which 
LX  X.  UM  for  Gear  in  the  1 ).  T. ;  and  more  1 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  both  arc 
much  in  accordance-  As  Lttivid  smote  the  PI 
tinea  from  Gibeon  to  Gczer,  so  Judas  dei 
Gorgiaa  at  Emmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  (is 
{1  Mace.  iv.  15).  Gasara  alio  is  constantly  n 
Uoned  in  connection  with  the  Kt-coasl — Ii 
and  Jamnia  (*v.  28,  35:  iv.  16),  and  with 
Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  ic.  (ir.  15,  vn. 
ttf.31).     [Gazkka.]  ( 

OA'ZATHITES,  THE  CO?-?"?!  « 
ate  A-xnlhUt:  -r$  ra£«"V  (-'"•««),  Joah-  iii: 
the  i  ihal.ilants  of  Ga/.a.  FJsewhere  the  t 
Biij  is  rendered  Gazitks  in  the  A.  V. 


GA'ZER    ("1J3    [declivify,  /jito/m 
f,,p-.i    in    1    Chr.    ii».,    FA.    raf>pa> 


■  Hcl.re 


:  [;:■■  . lifl.r..- 


viained  in  t  lie  A.  V„  thmitrh  disregarded  in  se 
ther  places  w  I  icre  the  same  form  occurs,  ft  Ik* 
From  the  uniform  practice  of  the  [,XX..  hu 
the  O  'I',  ami  (lie  la-oks  of  Mawal***,  Kwald  i 
Hut  Hie  original  form  <,f  the  nam.-  was  Gazer: 
Jj*  -MaVCluali'ii    uf  tha   .\     ;urtu   is  certain! 


OEBA 

often  the  one  aa  the  other.    (F.walri,  6W<-  II  4K 
note.)  <i. 

GAZETtA.  1.  (to,  rdfoaa;  Alex.  Tan** 
Joseph.  Ti  TdXapa:  (lamm,  (iata.Ta\  1  Maes 
iv.   15,   viL   46.      The    place   elsewhere  given  as 


GAZEZ  03  [«*> 


Zorubabel  (1  Kadr.  r.  31).     In  Km 
r«,Wi   [Comp. 


raiiC,  rafor;  Aid.  ro-tVl  c™ 

occur,  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  48;  (1)  aa  son  of  Caleb 
by  F.pluth  his  concubine;  and  (3)  aa  eon  of  llano, 
the  sou  of  the  same  woman:  the  second  is  possibly 
uuly  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  there  is 
uf  lloiibigaut,  that 


MSS.  a 
The  Va 


d  the  Pes 
.  LXX.  or 


a  for  Jah 


Is  these 


e  la  given  Ga-en 


CA'ZITES,  THE  (DVrJSn :  Tou  rafeiwi; 
PhiluMim),  inhabitants  of  Gaia  (Judg.  iri.  S> 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazathites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (E-T2  [oWwfitj-]:  ratr./i,r-,ioV! 
Unmm,  Witttm]).  The  Bene-IJiiiani  were  among 
the  families  of  the  NtTinsIM  who  returned  from 
the  I  autivit;  with  Zerubbahel  (Ear.  ii.  48;  Keh.  vii. 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  ii  altered  U 
Gazeiu. 

GET!  A  (52|.,  often  with  the  definite  article  as 
Me  kill:  rodoi,  [etc.:  Union,  G'eon,]  Gabae, 
Caiitt),  a  city  of  Iteujamin,  with  "  aubnrba," 
allotled  to  the  priests  (Joah.  ul  17;  1  Chr.  vi. 
GO).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  Group  of  the 
Uenjiniite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  ta 
and  along  the  north  boundary  {Josh.  -mil.  21). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Ga.ha.,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphasis  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause; 
slid  the  same  change  occun  In  Fjt.  ii.  36;  Neh. 
vii.  30  and  ii.  31;  2  Sam.  v.  26:  3  K.  nig.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba  Id 
one  place  Geba  is  used  aa  the  northern  landmark 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ind  Benjamin,  in  the  ex- 
pression "fromG.  to  Heer-sheU  "  (2K.  a-riii.  8)^ 


D.i- 


1  Chi 


n  lim 
la  the  parallel 

the  wart  of 


u  by  the  Philis- 
tine* fl  Sam.  liii.  3),  but  toey  were  ejected  by 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
his  renown,  eiasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  later  in  toe  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  helow  the  garrison  of 
"ilichmash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south 
and  Michmash  on  the  north  of  toe  ravine  (1  Sam. 
riv.  6:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Fjaetly  in 
accordance  with  this  it  the  jiosition  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jtbn,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
lop  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
L'rtMi  If'ir/jf  Siaetiuil,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposiie  village,  which  also  retaina  its  old  name  of 
Miikhmai.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  slory  of 
i  .Touiilhan,  make  the  iJ«it[!i™liu:i  nil  hut  certaiu; 
•  I  hut  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  iinalual.l* 
t  list  of  llouamite  towns  visited  by  the  Aasjriat 
■  I  army  on  their  mad  through  the  country  southward 


GBBAL  GEBEB 


b  Jariiaale.n,  which  we  have  in  Ii.  i .  ! 
Iba  minute  details —  ihe  stoppage  of  the  heavy 
beggage  (A.  V.  "  earriagea  "),  which  could  nut  be 
got  ktim  tlie  broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Miuh- 
maah ;  then  tbe  passage  of  tbe  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  U  tii*  anuy,  mid  the  subsequent  bivuuae 
("bdging."  *'"b>2  =  re*t  for  the  night)  at  Geba 
on  the  o|i^uiitp  aide  —  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  ol  the  ipot.  Standing  u  it  doe*  on  the 
aouili  lank  of  thin  important  wad;  —  one  of  the 
most  it-iking  natural  features  of  this  port  of  the 
country  —  tbe  mention  of  (leba  u  f 
boundary  uf  the  lower  kingdom  ia  nr 
Thu*  commanding  the  pass,  ita  fortification  by  An 
(1  K.  xv.  32;  3  Chr.  xvi.B)  ia  ab»  quite  intelligible. 
It  continue*  to  I*  named  with  Michmaah  -  " 
very  but  (Neb.  ii.  31). 


•  thia  psalm  and  theme  event* :  and  hence  the  soa>- 
i    texts  buth  of  tbe  palm  and  of  tbe  historical  recorda 

ill  justify  our  assuming  the  (iebnl  of  the  PaabjM 
be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the  Cecal  of 
cekiel  (xxvii.  »),  >  maritime  town  of  IWnicia 
id  not  another,  aa  aome  have  supposed,  in  tin 
district  round  about  1'etn.  which  is  by  Joeephua, 
Eusebiui,  and  St.  Jerome  called  tjebalene.  Jeboab- 
apbat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 

'      nine,  and  Arabian*  (2  Chr.  ivii.  10-11), 

norc  recently  had  assisted  Abab  against 
1  the  Syriana  (.ibid.  ob.  iviii.).  Now,  according  to 
1  the  poetir  language  of  tbe  Paalmiat,  there  wen 
'    symptoms  of  a  general  rising  againat  him.      On 

*  tlte  aouth  the  Edomiies,  Islnuaeiitca,  and  Haga- 
inea:  on  the  aoutheaat  Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
ain. Aung  the  whole  line  of  the  mum  met 
ind,  with  Jtdxauuphat  a  maritime  projects,  tbla 

Ueiia  la  probably  intended  by  the  "  Uiheaji-m  ■  %iiu]d  natural!- disturb  biin  most,  see  2  Chr.  Xa. 
ttae-ftdd"  or.ludg.xx.  31,  to  which  ite  jioaition  ia  3ti,  tlw  Ainakkitea,  Philistines,  and  Nuraiicunu,  or 
very  applicable,  [lii-un,  0.j  The  "  field* "  on  htaMbvul,  of  Tjn,  to  their  Irailier  town  Gebtl, 
mentioned  again  a.  law  u  Neh.  ill.  29  wilh  /^  L  fc  ^  Syriui^  w  Aayrixuti  ^^ 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  f™^^  dirt4ut  nonll      R  ^  ol-crved  ibj, 

tbe  similarity  of  the  two  namea,  or  pwnhly  from  tM)  j^^^  „,  mentioned  jn  connection  with 
ao™urnTiiiei1duaage,-"i;ei*"ia  natdfcr-Ulb-  lie,,d.  n*  lea,  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  0)  than  in  the 
eah.  These  are:  {1-1  .'udg.  n.  10:  here  the  A.  ^  Butj  1_irli  the  Gebal  of  Krekid  waa  eri- 
V.,  nrolnljy  aiixiou*  to  prevent  confumon,  has  dt.n[|y  „,  meul  ^j.  From  the  bet  that  ita  in- 
«(.ikesh."  (a.)  Judg.  n.  Mi  "  Ibe  meadow*,"  i^^u  m  ^ua,  « (Jil.timnri "  in  the  Viug. 
or  mure  prnUl.ly  ■■  the  can  of  Ge1». '  («bu  may  md  u  a,htiuit  ■•  in  ^  lxx.,  we  nay  infer  then- 
be  here  intended,  hut  („beah-as  in  the  A.  V.-  wil;  ^jib,  fa  uiblitew,  spoken  of  in  cotinectkai 
eeeui.  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oe,  .Lth  Ubrai<»  b/ J«hu»  (xiii.  61,  w»l  U«rt  rftlu* 
Mirniig  ben  at  s  ^ime  tbe  vowela  are  lengihmed,  A  Bilh  g,,  „  BiMlu  ..  (or  Bjblnl]  „,  „„»,„,,  Ut. 
and  In  Uie  llcb,«1,i»Ls,idiaa(,..4i.  (3.)  1  Sam.  „(,„„_„  extonaiw  that  it  gan  name  to  the 
JJH.W:  here  the  meaning  ..  evident,  »d  the  A.  ,um)un<|i,„j  Strict,  (See  .  pauige  from  Lucan, 
V.  hs»  again  alicred  the  name  accoriingly.  Jc~  ^^  b  Ipjfcnd,  />Btei».  Ub.  i.  c.  xlii.  p.  xBU.l 
truhua  (H»(.  ri.  H.  5  9)  haa  rcftaJr,  Oil™.  In  It  „,,  &,&  m  the  ft™^  ^  1^,,;^  „„,,. 
this  place;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  I  ur.  vita,  what  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Ihe  amall  river 
■V "■■  *•■  Adonia,   ao   celebrated  in  mytholngy   (comp.   rj. 

2.  Ibe  <Seha  (rkuWi  Alex.  To<fl»:  [Sun.  viii.  13).  u^,^  «„  UMle£  or  ig^ 
r«&u-;  <omp.  mad;  Aid.  l\auM]j  named  In  Mln  to  hnve  be^Ti  |«enilnent  in  the  arts  of  atorie- 
Jud.  in.  10,  where  llnloten.ea  u  aai.l  to  have  made  caIfMI,  (1  K.  v.  ls,  „,,,  .hip^^j.Lnu  (El.  „¥iii 
hu  encampment  —  "  between  «ba  and  Seytbopo-  S).  huti  according  to  Stnba,  their  hidurtrj  .oiftred 
lia  -mu.lbetheplae.of  the  aanie  name,  J^;  ([na,lv  ,„„  (bs  „,,,„,  tofeattog  tbe  aides  of 
on  tlie  road  between  Saiuana  and  Matt,  alout  iUou|lt  i>lau„ni  Pompjj  „„t  only  deatroyed  tbe 
three  iiiiIm  fnim  the  fornier  (Bob.  i.  440).  Ine  ,trolwhoUl»  fnnn  whence  theae  peata  iaaued,  but 
\utpUe  In.  a  remnrkalJe  variation  here- "veiut  ffwd  (be  du  fro[u  .  tyrl|lt  [fj^  lri.  J,  «,. 
ad  IrlmuaiM  in  terrain  liana*. '  I..        ji,,me  Uare  c^ioBaded  Celal,  or  Diblua,  with  the 

GE'IIAI,  (70S,  6-*n/,  from  TjJi  t-'o*''.  W  CJalmlai  of  Stral*),juat  below  Ijodicea,  nnd  conae- 
_,,     .  1— -.'   .„,.,       ..         ,,  i  uuently  many  league*  to  the  north,  the  rulna  and 

nrul;  hen.'e  TOJ.  6  K  "'■«.■  thence  Jjj»..  site  of  which,  itm  cabVd  Jebilee,  are  »  crapbiesJly 
Sr*  if.  a  hue  of  nmuntaina  a*  a  natural  boundary:  dearriled  by  llauiidrell  (Aorij  TrmrrU  !*  Paki- 
[in  1V.|  r.BdA:  [Vat.  Sin.  NoiBuA:]  Vtbnl;  [in  i,,,,  by  Wright,  p.  484).  By  Jloronl  (DToua. 
Vj~,  pifiKiif.  (Ulii]),  a  proper  name,  occurring  Keeltt.)  they  are  accurately  dialbiguuhed  Uudef 
in  i'..  kxxiii.  T  (Vulg,  Imii.)  in  eMineetloo  wtth  tlieir  respective  namea.  Finally,  Iltblua  beeurcea 
Edom  an I  limn.  Amnion  and  Amalek,  Ihe  i'liilia-  ihriatian  see  in  tlie  patriarchale  of  Auliceh,  anb- 
tinc-.  in. I  (lie  inhrJaunta  of  Tyre.  I"he  mention  jret  to  tbe  metropolitan  are  of  Tyre  (Belinda 
of  A*sir,  or  Hie  Anjitin,  in  the  next  vena  is  with  /'„Ae*!.  lib.  i.  p.  214  ft*).  It  share!  Hie  uaual  vl- 
reawm  ■nipl»w<l  to  refer  tlw  date  <.r  the  composition  cisiitudss  of  Llirratimnltj  in  these  parti:  and  even 
to  lb-  l.ilii-r  .luf-  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  ia  „„w  funiiahea  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
inscni.-d.  moreover,  with  tbe  nimie  of  A*a|!h.  Jrb,,il  [,y  ihe  Aral-a.  thus  reviving  the  old  HiMieal 
Now  in  2  I  lir.  --    14  it  is  one  of  the  sona  or  de-    „»„„.  R  s.  r'f. 

-een.hu.in  uf  A*aph,  Jahuiel,  who  ii  impired  to 

-iimnRi^-l.-lt.nhai.hiit  and  hi.  p-«ple,  when  threat.  GK'BER  Cl3%[m«n,  *ero]),  >  mine  oeenr-  ■ 
encl  wilh  i]..;ni..n  by  the  M<«hit«.  Ammoiiilca,  rin?;  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  couiiuianriat 
and  .iti-  i.  Imni  Ii>i«h1  the  sea.  and  from  Syria  officers,  ami  there  only.  1-  (Nafltp;  [Vat.  Akr*. 
(as  the  I. XX.  i.iul  Vulg.:  it  i*  iiinieeeaaarv  here  to  raflep:  Btngabtr].)  The  soil  of  (icier  (fle»- 
go  into  Hh-  nlncuritiei  and  varieliei  of  Ike  Hebrew,  Cber)  resided  in  Ihe  fortress  or  Bamoth-Uilead 
Syriac.  iiu.l  Arabic  versions).  It  is  iinpcawlile,  and  had  charge  of  HavothJair,  and  the  dislrit*  of 
Ik-Mure  mil  to  recognize  (he  connection  between  Argob  (I  K.  iv.  lib  Joaephua  (Ant.  rill.  9,  ,  >) 
W  aa  faSipvi. 


>,  Da-by  for        S.  (rafle'o;  [Vat.  M.  omIU:]   Giiber.)     Qalat 
dwMMfll  Uribadm 


■*-b",  fte-  the  mm  of  Uri  had  a  dkrtriet  ton-h  of  the  fc 
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lhe"bwl  of  Gilead,"  the  comn 
and    Ufi,  prol, 


Attn,  Hie  I 


rem- as  rendered  in  Uie  A.  V.  i 
—  "  and  he  wu  the  only  ofBo 
kuid,"  when  (wo  othera  nre  i 
14.  A  mure  accurate  interim 
officer  irlw  was  in  the  land," 


-  which  mm  in  the 


**"■ 


Joseplma  baa  tVl  3i  tovtoiv  iTr  i-ctAi* 
eoSrlmrro,  the  riAit  referring  to  a  similar 
tjust  before  that  then;  was  alsu  one  general 


GETIIMfD^n,  with  the article^praUably 
lit  r/tfiwn  [riHtrnr,  •/*>*</*•  Fiint] ;  the  won!  in 
used  in  that  MB  in  2  K.  iii.  10,  and  elsewhere: 
TiSBtlp:  [Goovp.  nflfuO  ChAmi],  ■  riUnin  north 
of  Jerumlem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilie  iiiniu 

An«t<)  and  tlie  ridge  on  which  Nob  uw  situated, 

It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  town!  whose  inhabitants  tied  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (i.   31).      Judging  by  those 


i]  tlie  cmjecinn 


T  E« J'ZTO"'"'. 


rffiT 

UopiuHi;  or  of  fichwarz  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
It  Identical  with  (job  or  (Jcrer;  (he  former  being  at 
kut  10  miles  north,  and  the  Utter  2(1  miles  wet, 
of  its  probable  position.  Kt-  Jtotriifth  occupies 
about  the  right  spot.  U. 

GEDALI'AH  (n;Vj3,  tod  ITT^-p.  i.  e. 
GedahVlm  [J,b«mh  m  >en/]t  roSWoi ''  (»-.V- 
nVii).  1.  (iKOAM.in,  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector.  Jer.  mi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  rswetury  of  king  Jcoinb.  After  (lie 
destruction  of  (he  Temple,  11.  c.  £83,  No!  iiL-bnI- 
nemir  departed  from  .liulmi,  If:ivi:iL'  (iedali:i:i  with 
a  Ouudtcan  guard  (Jer.  iL  B)  at  Miapah.  a  strung 
(1  K.  jv.  23)  town,  sir.  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  aa  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  U,  {  1)  of 
the  king  of  lbihylon,  the  rine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Iii.  18)  who  were  exempted  fn.m 
Bsptirity.  Jeremiah  Joined  I'.edaliah;  and  MUpali 
became  the  rewrt  of  Jews  from  various  quartern 
(Jer.  il.  II,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  1*  ea- 
pectid  nt  tlie  end  of  a  ling  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized suite,  unnwlrained  by  religion,  patriuliam,  or 
prudence.  'Ihe  gcnllc  and  popular  diameter  of 
Cedaliah  (Jcsjeph.  .Int.  x.  9,  }  1,  3j,  hi*  hereditary 
putty  (lloeenmiillcr  in  Jer.  uri,  24),  tlie  prosperity 
cf  hia  brief  rule  (Jer.  il.  12),  the  nmrencf  wind] 
relived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  (lie  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  Ihe  Chalda-an  conqnirors 
».iooe  officer  he  was,  —  all  proved  inmflicient  lu 
ii-ciire  tlnlaliah  frum  the  foreign  jealous;  of  lix-dis 

Ishmarl,  a  member  uf  the  nival  family  of  Jodah 
(Joseph.  AM.  i.  !l,  5  3).  This  man  [Ishmiel.  2 
E.  uv.  23]  came  to  Mizpsih  with  a  secret  purpose 
(0  destroy  Gedaliah.     Gedaliah,  generously  refus- 


GEDERATHITE,  THB 
eh'eve  a  friendly  warning  which  he  rcedtial 

and  Chaldron  followers,  two  nionthj  altei 

ui.itroent.     After  his  death,  which  is  still 

nurated  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (lYideaux, 

ion,  nnsti  088,  and  Zech.  riii.   ill;"  nt  ■ 

I  calamity,  the  Jen,  in  their  native  land, 

ting  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Ihiby- 

e  way  to  detjmir.     Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 

npany  them.  Bed  to  hgypt  under  Johanan. 

2.   [Vat.  mm,  IWfrjtkJ      GkDaiaa'iiu;  a 

I-evire,  one  of  (lie  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played 

the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xiv.  3, 

3-  [i-ooWh;  Vat-Aim;  FA  raAaBiia:  (Jo- 
Mia. J      liKBAU ah  i  a  priest  in  the  time  of  En 

(Ear.  I.   18).        [JOADASINS.] 

4.  [FA.1    roAu.ii    bWtauw.]      GEi>ALiA'HUi 

■on  of  1'ashur  (Jer.  uuriii.  1),  one  of  those  who 
cauied  Jeremiah  to  he  impriaoiied. 

B.  (iMiAUAii;  grandfather  of  Zepbaniah  the 
prophet  (/cph.  i.  1).  W.  T.  B. 

GED'DUR     InSSaif :     [Tf*.      KtSIevp  0 


1  Kadr.  ' 


[Uai 


...] 


GED-EON  ([Aha.]  r.9e-ej  [Sin.  r.Jo-Br-i] 
Gtdtim).  L  The  son  of  Itaphaim ;  one  of  Ihe 
ancestor*  of  Judith  (.lud.  rili.  1).  The  name  k 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  Tlie  Greed  form  of  the  1 1  threw  name  Giivko.i 
(Heb.  si.  32);  retained  in  the  S.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, In  company  with  Elian,  lCliaeus,  (.>see,  Jesus, 


•  Ihe  or 


GET>ER  (1^3  [im&rfjrfrw]!  ra»f>j  [Vat, 
Affci]  Ondrr).  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
tlie  il  kings  who  wen?  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  uf  the  Jordan  (Josh.  aii.  13),  and  mentioned 
in  that  lint  only.  Heing  named  with  Debir,  Hon 
null,  and  A  rail,  Geder  was  evidently  in  the  extreme 
south:  (his  prevents  our  identifying  it  with  Gedor 
[Jean.  ir.  fi8),  which  lay  between  Hebron  and 
Ilediicheui:  or  with  ha-Uerferah  in  (he  low  country 
(iv.  30).  it  ia  possible,  however,  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  ta  the  Gedor  named  in  connection 
with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chi.  iv.  30).  O. 

GEDETtAH  (ITTIjn,  with  the  article  = 
tktibttpwlt:  IsrM,.  o'edfra),  a  lourn  of  Judah 
in  the  khtftbik  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  it.  36), 
ajjpnrently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Arekab, 
Sncoh,  te-,  in  its  eastern  part,  new  the  "  rale;  of 
tlie  Terehioih."  [Kutil.]  This  positiun  agrees 
jmasalilv  with  that  assigned  by  Kusehius  ( Unoimu- 
ficun)  to  "Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  lime 
a  very  huge  village  10  miles  from  Elclithero]ious,  on 
Ihe  road  to  Diuspolis  (Lydda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  he  gives  as  Gldora,  in  the  lioundariea 
ia|,  near  the  Terebinth.      K« 


'Ihe 


(heoc 

MiirrilAIlT,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  elieen- 

GEDETtATHITE,   THE  fiTTJUTJ  [m 

above]:  o  rooapatf .fti ;  [Vat.   ^u.:]  Aba.  r«fw- 


■  Called  tt 


a   llenofi  Kcot-JEuy*.  I*.  S6i'|. 


GEDEKITE,  THE 
w*i;  [PA.  ra&apa:]  Gnatritltiift),  the  native  of 
a  place  called  Gedersh,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
BktfcU'i  of  Judah,  Tut  Josaurd  the  Gederathit* 
(1  Chr.  ill.  1)  win  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe  — hut 
"brethren  of  Benjamin"   (vet.  S).     No  otner  is 

GE'DERITE,  THE  CTT?^  :  *  r.l-plnti 
[Vat.  -per-]  i  Aba. 0  ttiitf  I  tfriArViVw],  i.  t.  the  rov 
[ivt  at  anast  place  nsruod  Irtiim  or  (iedersh.  fiaal- 
hanan  the  tiederile  had  charge  or  the  olive  and 
sycamore  groves  Id  the  low  country  (S/it/rLh)  for 
king  David  (t  Chr.  nvii.  2S>.  [Is  possibly  1* 
kinged  to  GEI>tNA)t,  a  place  in  thli  district,  the 
very  locality  for  ayeaiuurea,  (I. 

GEDETIOTH  (."TTn?  =  si  i  tp-coto,  but  in 
Car.  with  the  article:  r*oS»f>,  raAnpsi;  Ala.  n- 
Hpsff:  (Httenlm,  (Mend ),  a  town,  in  the  fi'Ac/- 
cla/i  or  law  country  of  Jndab  (Jmn.ir.4l;  2  Chr. 
mviii.  18).  It  is  riot  named  iu  the  tame  group 
with  Gehkiuii  and  tiKiiKKimutiM  in  the  lirt  ' 
Joshua,  hut  lay  ap|nrcull_v  a  little  more  to  t 
north  with  Makkedah.  ilie  notice  in  Chronic! 
■howi,  however,  lliAt  nil  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  close  to^ethjr. 

GEDEROTHA'IM  (tTjjlr£  =  M 
foldi;  Gtdonithnm),  a  town  in  tie  low 
of  Judah  (Josh,  iv.  m,  named  neit  in  r_ 
Gederah.    'l*he  IJCX.  trent 


a  few  milt*  north  of 
"  (iiedur")  place*  it 
if  Uiospoli-i,  the  modern  l&ld1, 
'  ementa  of 


lien  i 


lite.     "Hie  G 


ry  probably  r 


Ubety. 


2.  [r«J«p;  KA.rrlotM.]     Th. 

ently  of  Benjamin  —  to  which  '■.lehoram  of  (ie- 
dor"  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah  and  Zcb.iriiah 

llenjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  hi)  difficulties  at 
Zikhg  (I  Chr.  iii.  7).  like  name  has  the  definite 
article  to  it  in  this  passage  (THarr,!?:  oi  ™S 
rrtWp).  If  this  be  a  Benjamito  name,  it  is  very 
probably  connected  with 

3.  <r«8°V  [™  1  <3»-  ™-  3t-  Trt.  Any)  in 
ia.  37,  Vat.  Sin.  Ii5ouo.1i  A  man  among  (he 
ancestor.!  of  Soul;  son  of  Jchid,  the  "Either  of 
Ulbeon"  (I  Chr.  viii.  31;  la.  37). 

4.  The  namr  occurs  twice  In  the  gmraloL-iea  of 
Judah  —  1  Chr.  iv.  i,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 
to  "Ha  :  r<)i(i).  In  the  former  pwage  I'enuel 
is  said  to  lie  ■■  fill  her  of  Cedar,"  while  in  lb?  lifter 
Jerod,  ion  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  .li>v,-i.ih  ivil- 
(A.  V.  '-  .Pehudijai  " ',  has  the  trune  tide.  *ji  the 
Tei^um,  Jemi,  Uedot,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  wb  treatal  as  heing  titles  ui'  Moses,  con- 
ferred or.  him  1>j  Jehiidij.ih,  who  is  identified  with 
Ibe  daughter  jf  Pharaoh. 

8.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 
Chr.  ir.  .13,  certain  chiefs  of  the  trilie  are  said  to 
■aw*  gone,  in  the  reign  of  lieaekdah,  "  to  the  en- 
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trance  ol 

jedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  ralley" 

(MM),  b 

March  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  haws 

expelled  thence  the  Handles  who  dwelt  then  ■ 
ents,  and  the  .Maonitos  (A,  V.  "  haliltatient ") 
iimeon  lay  in  the  eitreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
herefure  this  Cedor  must  be  a  different  place  from 
Jiat  noticed  above  —  No.  1-    If  what  is  told  in  rer. 

ion,  then  we  .Itould  look  for  tinier  between  the 
outh  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petri.  No 
ilace  of  the  name  lias  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
iirectlon.  The  I.XX.  (Iioth  MSS.)  read  Uerar  for 
iednr  (t«  to«  i\e,2r  repaoiii  which  agrees  well 
10th  with  the  situation  and  with  the  nKotion  of 
adopted  i.y  Ewald  (i.  3S2, 


The  » 


*  of  the  artirle,  would  ap 


cut  limited  knowledge  of  that  Jbarict,  no  eonjuct 
can  be  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  roti 
that  -VucW(=kh1v],  and  not  (M,  is  the  wi 
elsewhere  applied  to  (ierar.  O 

gbha'zi  Crrr?  [maHj  =  'Trpa.  •>) 

ii  f  T-iWun,  Gen. ;  Flint  nigBca ts  from  another  n 
■    ■   .]!r«£i_[V»l.Alei.-f„0  «,. 


,r  boj  01 


lie  - 


prophet's  messenger  i 
Shunammite  (9  K.  iv.);  obtaiiiel  fraudulently  iu 
Elisha's  name  money  and  garments  from  Naniuan 
was  mimculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  ]irophet'a  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  rebiting  to  King  Jorain  all  the  great 
thin^  wliich  Uinlia  bad  done,  when  the  Shanim- 
mite  whose  son  Klisha  bad  restored  to  life  sppenred 
tire  ling,  petitioning  for  her  house  and  laud 


of  whicii  ihe  h 


la  (2  K.  v 


n  herw 


'.  T.  R 

GEHEN'NA  iTtJm),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  Qbri-^a,  Josh.  ir.  8,  Neh.  ii.  30  (rendered 
by  I.XX.  raitW,  Josh,  xviii.  10;  More  fully 
□bn-75  "3,  or  'TT53  %  S  K.  alii.  10,  t 
Chr.  iiviii.  3,  miii.  0,  .ler.  lis.  2i,  the  "valley  of 

(A.  V.),  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  H.  uf  JennaJem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  tire  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Abu.  llie  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  .Molech  (2  Chr.  11  viii.  3;  mill. 
0;  .ler.  tIL  SI,  its.  2-fi).  In  consequence  of  then 
alumin.it inns  the  vallev  was  polluted  by  Jcsiah  (9 
K  xiiii.  IU);  luliseiueutlv  to  which  it  became  ths 
nmimoti  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodisi 
of  criinrnals,  and  the  carcises  of  anituals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  tilth  was  cut,  and,  according  to  lit* 
and  miiuewliat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
buHtible  ]>orlioii«  con-nme<l  with  fire.  From  th* 
depth  and  narrowness  of  tlie  gorge,  and,  ]Jethaps, 
Its  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  ss  from  its  being  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter,  and  ill 
tint  denied  the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times: 
the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting  punishment. 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  lire  fire  ia  rut 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmndists  placed  tha 
mouth  of  hell:  "  There  are  two  [aim-trees  in  (hi 
V.  of  II.,  Iietween  which  n  smoke  sriseth  .  .  . 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  (Talmud,  qns> 
ted  br  Barclay,  CHf  of  Ore«l  King,  p.  DO  -  Ligbs- 
foot,  Ctnlar.  Choi-oyraph.  ilatt.  prwess.  ii.  WB.1 


znofcdoy  Google 
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hnard  the  Divine  iiiiimi.ii  with  terror  but  without  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  nUj 

■  sign  of  repentance;  though  Gemari.ih  joined  two  the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  thm 

strain  in  Intieating  king  Jeboiakim  to  forbear  de-  tribe  or  Judab ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  prioat- 

straying  the  roll  which  they  had  taken  from  Banich.  hood  of  Aaron  with  it*  dignity  and  emolument!; 

3.  Son  of  iiilkiah,  being  sent  a.  c.  907  try  king  the  long  aucceasion  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David) 

Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to    Nel-ucbadnenar   at  and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 

Babylon,  wai  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah'i  letter  upon  genealogical  principle)  by  the  tribes,  families, 

to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  nil.).  W.  T.  1J.  and  bouses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importunes  M 

GEMS-     [Stokes,  Hkecious-J  "»  ecience  of  genealogy  among  the  Jewa  than  per- 

men  Mia  of  generation,  .«  down.    In  Hebre*  ^      Drt  «ttt  Jncnb,  On»  founder  of  ih,  nnttal, 

In.  Urn,  for  .  genr.!^  «  pedigr,  I.   HBP  ll»  .j,,™  of  atoning  b,  l-o^»  (br^TTI, 

cn-n,  .»«■  miVw  m.  11.  to*  of  u»  m  b     ^  „_ ,     .j^ 

generations ;     and  because  the  oldest  histories  were  °~"  ■..-.. 

naually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex-  ■*»  °""&  further  developed.     In  (Jen.  ixxv.  22-9(1 

pression  often  extended  to  the  whole  hiitory,  at  in  "•  l«™  a  formal  account  of  the  aont  of  Jacob,  tba 

the  case  with  the  Gospel  of  St-  ILitthew,  where  i»triarch»  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex,  i.  1-5.    Ib 

>:  tho  book  of  the  Generation  of  Jesus  Christ  '■  in-  u™'  >*•-  **  ™"pe  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 

dudes  the  whole  history  contained  in  tint  Goipel.  I"1  "ou«  of  i"™*1  »*  "»  l»™  ot  ■Incob'a  going 

So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  Those  are  the  generation!  of  the  do™  »  Egl-]*-     Tl»  nJ  ul  "I™*  1>e  fo™«» 

heaven,  and  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  bo  the  title  of  P"*  °*  ™"  census,  relating  to  Keuben  and  Sinwon, 

the  history  which  follows,     lien.  ,.  ,,  „.  u,  ,.  i,  u  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  tba  eeusua  of  the  tribe 

ii.  10,  31,  iiv.   Ii,  ID,  xixvi.  1,  9  xxxvii.  3,  are  °f  '•"■  '•  *"  ■*•*  •*»  "anted,  eeenia  to  show  that 

other  'examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  theae  'pa»-  Lt  "»   trunacribed    from   an   coating  document, 

aagea  leeui  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo-  When  the  Israelite*  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 

riesj-nmi  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.  nli.  in  ,be  >«™i  month  of  the  second  year  of  tha 

Nor  U  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 

the  Hebrew.,  or  the  Semitic  races.     The  earliest  mand,  "after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  tbrLr 

Greek  historic*  were  slao  genealogiea.     Thus  the  fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 

kiatoriee  of  Acusilaui  of  Argo*  and  of  Hecatteus  of  <"be  a  t"™  "b*  their  jaaetalkitia,  after  their 

Miletus  were  entitled  TimAiryiai,  and  the  frag-  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 

ir^taremsiningofXajitho^Charonofl^psncus,  ™  number  oftha  name*,  by  their  polls,-  Num.  I., 

snd  llelLuiku.,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  tame  •"■     ™  o*™"*  ■"  «l«ited  38  yean  afterwarda, 

genealogiciilelMLL.iiL/'wlijd,  i»  not  kat  even  in  the  »n  the  naroei  of  the  Etnillia  added,  as  we  find  iu 

page,  of  Herodotus.     The  frequent  use  of  the  pa-  Num.  xiri.    According  to  these  genealogical  divia- 

tronymic  in  (ireek,  the  stories  of  purticular  races,  'ons  ''"y  pished  their  touts,  and  marched,  and 

M  llei*.'lid»!,  AlcmaanMr,  4c.,  the  lists  of  priests,  oIfireJ  lh'""  -?"«  "">  "Herings.  and  chose  the  spiea. 

and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved  According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lota  by  which 

at  Eli,,  .Sparta,  (Jlympia,  and  elsewhere;  the  bered-  ™  fLiutlblef  of  Israel,  Aclian,  was  discoi-ered,  aa 

itarv  monarchies  and  priestlrOoda,  a.  of  the  limn-  laI*r  tnoaa  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 

■tid*,  rjiBKui>kla),  fa.,  in  so  many  cities  u,  Greece-  '*'">«  ■".  »n»rdinB  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 

and  Greek  Asia;  the  diiision,  as  old  as  Homer,  lwd  «  i'»n»«>  **«  pa"""™  "ut  ainongut  them, 

into  tribeaJrHli-iut,  and  y4^,  and  the  existence  of  Ullt  nu"r  of  "Meaai'J  «h"  l«*  L'W  which  alwayi 

the  (.iir,  Hie  .)rru,  and  Hie  ftmitia  among  the  bM  uken  P1*"  wLth  ""P"'  to  'ucn  genealogicaa 

Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  tne  Saxon  Sun  ilia,  using  arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marriage,  or  serri- 

a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genealogies  tud''  or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  pereons 

running  back  to  tlie  Teutonic  goda,  tlirae  are  among  not  ■•HcHjr  belonging  by  b.rth  to  such  or  such  a 

the  ruaiiy  instances  tliat  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  f™1'?  or  tnbe>  ""<>  J«  reckoned  in  Die  census  aa 

strong  t.iuilv  and  genealogical  instinct  of  the  an-  belonging  to  them,  when  they  bad  KflulMd  prop- 

taenl  world."  toiiiing  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it  "*3  wi,n!n  ™ir  borders,  and  were  liable  to  tba 

will  I*  fiXKlgh  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle,  ™Hou"  •w,i<"  in  I***  OI  ""  1,llicl'  "«■  pw- 

and  the  va.t  gciimuo-'ical  records  of  the  hiyptilina,  fo™1™  """er  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  iuniiliea. 

as  regards  tiieir  kings  and  prieata,  and  to  tbe  paa-  Nobotlj-  aupposes  that  all  the  Comdii,  or  ail  the 

aion  fur  graealiigiRt  aniong  the  Anla,  mentioned  Campl-ells,  sprang  from  one  ancctor,  and  it  is  in 

by  Lavar.l  and  others   in  order  to  show  that  tlie  tl,c  tectii  ■*  airecl  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 

allentioii    kii.1   l,v  l!,c  Jem   to  gOHMLigie*  is  in  "  "f  probability,  to  s.ip[WK  that  tbe  Jewish  tribes 

entire  anwrdiuioe  with  tha  tniuinen  and  tendencies  contained  alsjolutely  none  but   such  a.  were  de 

of  their  eontenii«.rarM-s.      In  their  case    however  scended  from  the  twehr  painarcba-t     Tbe  tribe  of 

ii  v™  heiirlitciiMl  !.v.'«iil  uemliar  .■ircunistanccs.  1-evi  was  prohaiJy  the  only  one  which  hod  no  ad- 

The  promise  of  [ho  L.n.l   of  (  anaai,  lo  the  seed  of  """tute  or  foreign  blood.     In  many  of  the  Script- 

Abnluuu,  Isaac,  and  .lacol,  succes^velv,  -uid   the  ura   Benealogin!,   as   e.  jr.  those  of  Caleb,  Joee, 
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Begsb,  «r-n  the  mn.  of  Rephaiah,  Ac.,  In  1  Chr. 
B.  SI,  It  ii  quite  clear  that  birth  tu  nut  the 
ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective 
tribes.  [IIkciikh;  Cai.kii.j  However,  birth  wu, 
md  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  fwadativn  of  all  the  Jewish 
organ  iiatiun,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  end  rulers  were  marked  by  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  Wbeu  David  estob- 
liahed  the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  cou- 
Unm-i  i  ill  the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priest* 
and  i-eviles  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
tbe  family  chief.  The  singers,  Oie  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Ifehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  IS).  When 
llezekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  bad  (alien  into  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This 
appears  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  Ilezekiah'sreign  [Az- 
AKLAtr,  5],  from  the  expression  "  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies"  [1  Chr.  ii,  1),  immedi- 
ately following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr,  ini.  10-1D  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Invites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  HeKkish.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  inci- 
dentally from  IVov.  in.  that  Hexekiah  had  a  staff 
of  Mrtbea,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcrib- 
ing genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
arbs.  So  alsu  in  the  reign  of  Jothaui  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  tbe 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  36), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  aa  a  good  king,  we 
find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the  LEeuhenftefl  :  I 
Chr.  v.  17),  pRiluMy  in  connection  with  Jothim'i 
wans  against  the  Ammonites  {2  Chr.  xxvii.  o). 
When  Zerubbaliel  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babylon,  one  of  his  lirrt  ewes  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies,     lie 


duplies 


■e    Nell.  : 


1  Chr. 


ill    lik* 


yet  uiuie  diiliuetly  in  Xeli.  vii.  5,  ai 
manner  Xelieuiiali,  as  an  essential  part  of  thai  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  Liliored  so  zealously  tu 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  tbe 
rulers,  and  the  people,  that  thev  might  he  reckoned 
by  pviiLMloify,"  .Neh.  vii.  a,  xii.  SO.  The  alislnut 
of  this  minus  is  preserved  in  Ezra  "■  and  Neb.,  vii., 

andapurti. lit  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.    That  this 

•ystcn.  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  priests  and  LeviLes.  were  concerned,  we 
learn  from  Neb.  lii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  tbe  continued  caic  of  the  Jews  still 
later  to  preserve  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
of  the  apocryphal  liooks  as  1  Mnec.  ii.  1-S,  viii.  IT, 
aiv.  2  I,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  4c. 
1'assing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  wc 
ham  !i  linking  incidental  proof  o'  tbe  continuance 
sf  [lie  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  thaL 
-lien  Augustus  i.nlcred  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
I*  taken,  tin-  -hw  in  the  province  uf  fiyria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  hi.  own  city,  .'.  r.  (as  b 
ilear  from  Joseph  going  to  Itethlchem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
rasher's  huu*  Ivionged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
•rvmnlcled.  doubtless,  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
aaosuaci  taken  hi  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Anothci  prool'  is  tbe  existence  of  our  Lord's  geo- 
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ealogy  in  two  forms  aa  given  by  St.  Matthew  ml 
St-  Luke.  [Gknkai-oot  of  Christ.]  The  mo- 
tion of  Zschaiina,  at  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  aa  "  of  the  (laughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  I'haoucl,  as  '■  of  the  tribe 
of  Asa-,"  in  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Joeepbus  in  tbe  opening  of  bis  Li/i. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  on!) 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  tbe  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  an  the  mother's  side  from  the  Aunoneui  bjt- 
crcigns,  he  adds,  "  1  have  thus  traced  my  genodogj, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  tlie  public  tables  " 
(in  rait  Jij/iofffrnt  J/\toii  imyrypafi^Jnir) ; 
and  again,  Cuntr.  Apim  1.  $  7,  he  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at 
Jerusalem;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  tpecifies  tbe  wars 
or  Anliochus  Kpiph.,  l'ompey,  and  Q.  Vina),  to 
make  new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones, 
and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were 
deemed  Improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  mitten  be  further 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  tbe  public  records  extaided 
through  a  period  of  2000  yean.  From  ill  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
reeoids  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destnietttii 

here  the  story  told  by  Africsnns  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  tbe  Jewish  genealogies  t-j  HptH 
the  limit,  hi  unler  to  conceal  the  ignoblriiesi  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  lu  thr.1 
time  the  Hebrew  cenenhigies  had  hern  ] inverted 
entire,  and  the  difterciil  families  were  traced  up 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or 
ai  or  mixed  people.    Itut  that  on  Herod's 

of  the  more  illustrious  -lews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
genealogies  from  memory,  or  from  the  lawks  of 
chronicles,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 

llespeaynl,  nr  brethren  of  our  l.ord.  from  whom 
was  said  to  le  derived  the  sclsme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ. 
Dut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of 
tbe  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  tbe  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  hare  sun  ived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  1*  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  nt  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  leum  too  from  Itcujnniln  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  Captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  a> 
names  others,  '■  g.  Ii.  Cnlonvmos,  '• 


..  H2,  a 


Ii.  Klea 


r  DM  ' 


i  pedigree  of  hb  de 
Samuel,  and  knows  tl>e  melodies  wmeh  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  As. 
lie  also  mentions  descendant  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Nipbtnli,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ltrri, 
Tbe  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  tha 
Hebrew  JTDp  ttfpH,  claimed  denent  frcsa  HIM 
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sW  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  ■  genealogy, 
feond  it  Jerusalem,  declared  bin  descent  from  UatU 
tod  Ahital.  Utbers,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Heiijiimin,  mil  from  i  lavid  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Sbepbatiah  "  (Wolf,  ft  //.  iv.  383). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  lor  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  mid  [.rid* 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  Hie  deatraetion  uf 
Jerusalem,  it  msy  lie  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  caine  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  a*  it  tu  with  the  (enure  uf  (he 
■      i.andwith   " 


M  uf  1): 


,1  Is* 


■  other, 


itundly  failed  when  the  Unit  wiu  taken  away 
from  tbe  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise  to 
Ltavid  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  or  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  riirini  to  the  right 
hand  uf  God.  Too  remains  of  (lie  genoalugical 
ipiril  smung  the  later  Jem  (which  might  of  cuurse 
be  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Kabbinica) 
literature)  bas  oiJy  licen  glanced  at  la  ihow  bow 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind,"  It  remains  (o  be  said  that  jiurt  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  an 
of  great  uiiportaiice  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter 
pretation  of  Beriittuic.  Let  it  only  he  remembered 
Ibat  the*  record*  have  respect  to  politic*]  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 

a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
'-sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
arily  tie  his  very  children-     Just  afl  in 


first  d 


led  with  their  uncles,  as  if 
tliey  had  been  sons  instead  of  gnuidsuns  ((Jen. 
ilviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  lie  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
Kor  example,  Gen.  llvi.  21  contain!  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  bViriuinin  [rlKL.ui].  and  Mi.  vi.  21 
probably  enumerate  tbe  sun  and  grandson  of  Astir 
as  hea.ii,  with  their  father,  of  tlie  families  of  tbe 
Korhilei.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  | dace,  called  idler  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  ofcounie  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
op  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  i™ 


■  lira. 


af  tribe  or  fani 


u,  earlier 


.:ii|uir 


;  any  particular  genealogy. 

itHU  may  II  |*HHIl!  the  SUC- 

ait  inheritance  or  headship 
er  than  tbe  relationship  of 

lurally  specify  such  genera- 
from  what  chief  bouses  tbe 
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n  the  father's  name  would  be  added  foe  dia 


lively,  lima  in  tbe  pedigree 
oi  r.zia  (i-jr.  vii.  i-ftj,  it  would  seem  that  lwth 
Seraiah  and  Aiariah  w 
2);  they  are  bolli  thi 
named  as  having  been  high-|jriefit,  and  his  identity 
is  eetsMsfied  by  the  addition  '■  the  son  of  Shallum" 
(1  (Jhr.  vi.  13):  the  next  named  is  Xaduk,  tbe 
priest  in  David's  lime,  who  was  chief  of  tbe  IS 
courses,  sprung  from  IJraiar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  From  this  Zailok  to  Aarun.  Hut 
then  as  regard*  the  chronological  use  of  the  Script- 
ure  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  aliove  view  that 
irreat  caution  is  necessary  in  using  tliem  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  fur  this 
purpose  whenever  we  can  I*. sure  that  (hey  ire 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  bring  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  tbe 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circunistinos 
defines  tbe  several  relationships,  or,  that  then 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  tbe  same 
number  of  generations  within  tbe  name  termini 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 


of  the  persons  in  question. 
ages  of  the  prim 


es,  tfie  average  of  even  30 
will  probably  be  found  too 
t  the'  kings.' 

ther  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
same  name,  or  modifies  I  ions  of  the  same 
such  as  1'obbis,  Tolrii,  Nathan,  JIaltatha, 
if  the  sa 


andev 

same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful 
ikss  with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  [icdigrcea  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
Iheir  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clew  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  duuhtfid  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  (lie  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Kxamples  of  tlie  descend- 
ing form  may  be  seen  Id  tiuth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
ill:  Of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.); 
Kir.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed 
by  tbe  formula  A  begat  H,  and  1)  liegat  C.  Ac.; 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  1!  his  son,  C  his  son,  Ac.;  or. 
tbe  sons  of  A,  n,  <\  o  i  and  the  sons  of  II.  C,  it, 
K;  and  the  sons  of  C,  K,  F,  G,  Ac.     Tbe  ascetid- 


two,  it  is  obvious  that  the  d 


is  the 


(Lsvanl'i  Nm.  f  iat.  p.  813).    Ths  observe. 

t>  explain  the  Inscription  "  Jehu  the  son  of 


,  Google 
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the  heirs  of  the  person  nt  the  hod 
•f  the  stem ;  Mid  if  direct  bein  failed  at  any  point, 
.collateral  one"  would  tare  lo  1*  inserted.  In  all 
eases,  too,  where  the  original  document  we*  pre- 
served, when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
naturally  place  bia  own  name  neat  to  bis  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  pradeceanr  iu  not  his 
saber,  but  only  bis  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things,  lint  neither  form  Is  In  Itself  more  or 
less  fit  than  the  other  to  express  either  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies,  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  nil  33,  nv.  1-4,  uav.  33-36; 
Ki.  vL  23;  Num.  uvi.  33;  1  Cbr.  ii.  4,  IB,  50, 


The  genealogical  lilts  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  test,  and  there  are  many 
such  m  (he  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  4c.  Jerome 
■peaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX.i  "  Sylvanl  nominun:  qua; 
scriptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt."  "  It*  in  Grspe.  et 
lit.  Codd.  1' 


GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHJCIHT 
Itself  to  historiography,  genealogy  to  etbnoyripbj 
and  ethnography  to  history  (Me  Acts  ivii.  M} 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  gerniinant  or 
ganlzation  of  states  sad  kingdom!  with  which  his- 
tory in  its  narrower  sense  begins."  It  k  remaned 
as  disclosing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  "  the 
lealogres,'1  that  they  attach  themselves  almost 
Jusivelv  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  which 
progenitors  of  the  chosen  race,  of 


e  general  ur 


a  quani  barbara  qusedan 


duo  vd  tria  vocabula  dividunt  "  {Ptvfat.  in  Para- 
(tip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Joeephus  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
recngnieable.  This  must  be  borne  iii  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  llible  genenli^iea  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  Itsrid  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin 
of  moat  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealofrj  of  tlie  Kdomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
aiwtit  tiic  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  in 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  arid 
accuracy,  (riswlinsoii'i  Ihrud.  vol.  1.  ch.  2;  Bur- 
lington's litatnt.  Tub,;  Sel.len's  Wortt,  passim; 
Brvj.  ,f  7W,l,'s  Ilia.,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C  II. 

"  Tire  bile  Prof.  Auherten  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  the  ■'genealogies,"  particularly  those 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 


only  are  mentions: 
at  line  is  bruken  of 
altogether.  Thus  in  Gen.  xi.  Ii 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  Irani 
genealogy  i  or,  in  other  w 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  from  the  Messianic. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  mail  liaised, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  element  which  pervades  them.  See  the 
full  discussion  in  Auberlen's  ISoUliclie  Ojf«i4n™as  .- 
fin  apJagttitthir  Ytrtueh,  pp.  123-131  (trans,  m 
the  BibL  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  3US-405J.  H. 

GENEALOGY  OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  bat 
person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
larou  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land 
'onaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
g  under  the  N.  T.  diapesumlioi 


and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  la  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  he 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
prophets  announced  aa  the  seed  of  Abra- 
de son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared 
ini  should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father 


•et  apart  for  peculiar  religious  purposes.  Such 
registers  are  "without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
through  which  history  was  banded  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  "f  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 

I  here  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  casting 
or  IhtniFwurk  "f  history,  in  (be  names  and  num- 
ber" of  which  thev  largely  consist;  but  such  data, 

II  is  to  U:  remark"l,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
things;  they  am  to  him  as  a  gallery  uf  family 
pictures,  with  which  an  ever  fresh  remembrance 
and  ..ml  Irndit it>n  may  connect  many  particulars 
which  are  not  recorded,  tif  the  transmission  of 
such  accessory  liiels.  we  have  a  remarkable 


■f  <Ik>    IV:, 


f  Sa 


n  the  fullness  of  til 


Mat  id 


a  David  and   Abraham 

was  right  that  bis  genealogy  should  be  given  as 
portion  of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further, 
at  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  bis  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them;  ' 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  documents 
which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [G  fcSfc- 
AUOGV-]  And  when  to  the  above  considerations 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was 
ially  made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it 
lieconies  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  the  public  registers. 
Another  consideration  adds  yet  further  conviction. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  Hut  if  these  genealogies  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  registers,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  es- 
poused wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as  Joseph's 
son  (conip.  John  j.  45).  In  transferring  them  to 
the  ]iagea  of  the  Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  eipression  "as  was  supposed  "  (Luke 

' ;  equivalent.  Matt.  i.  IB). 

approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
i  be  f)  nrelnglea  of  Christ  are  thought  to  1*  beset. 
These  dillicidiies  have  seemed  so  considemUe  in  si 
y  si  range  shifts. 


Soma, 


.   u  the  second  c 
i,  which  Julius  Airican.ua  vigorously  n 


dtiu 
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•lea,  that  the  genealogies  s 


priestly  dmcen  t  in  fhti 

to  silence  tLii  sud  sin 

"Deus  ex  machina,"  in  the  ihape  of 

derived  from  the  Desposynl,  in  which  by 


brought  in  • 


■  Uw  of  I. 


brothers,  whose  mother  had  married  find  into  tb 
homo  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  iiilo  the  bout 
of  Nathan,  some  or  the  discrepancies  wen  recoi 
riled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  geiiealogii 
Is  Zarubbabel  arid  Salathiel  ii  wholly  unaccounted 
far.  l*ter,  and  chiefly  among  PiutesEaiit  di  ' 
the  theory  ii4  invented  or  one  genealogy  being 
Josephs  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  din 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  jf  the  Scripti 
■   '      ■  uchcd  u   many  di: 


cullies  u  it  wives.      The  I 
nius  of  Viteroo  foiled  a  book  in   1'bilo's  name, 
which  accounted  wr  tbe  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  duwuwartls, 
had  two  names.     The  circumstance,  however, 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.     Other  fanciful  sugg 
tlona  have  been  offered;  while  infidel*,  from  t'i 
phyry  downwards,  have  wen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  or  the 
ipnriousness  of  the  Gospels:  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portion*  of  Scriptui 
being  interpolated.     Others,  like  Alford,  couter. 
themselves  with  laying  that  solution  is  inlpo«ihli 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess,     tin 
It  ii  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  ail,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  then  ia  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 


onably,  ai 


analogy  of  ai 


document,  in  the  0.  T.  -  and 

Lhat  the  clews,  to  a 
■e  bo  patent,  and  so 
isiiig  tint  so  much 

strongly  marked,  that  It  la  surpi 

diversity  of  opinion  should  hai 

existed.     The  fol- 

lowing  propositions  will  explain 

tbe  true  coustruc- 

tion  of  these  genealogies !  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  t 

of  Jesus  Christ,  aa  the  reputed 

and  legal  son  of 

lotepb  and  Mary.     One  has  01 

ly  to  read  them  to 

oe  satisfied  of  this.     The  notice 

of  Joaeph  as  beiiui 

of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  s 

give  the  pedigree,  are  an  add 

ionol  conhrmatioi 

(Matt.  i.  30;  Luke  I.  BT,  ii.  4.  Ac.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  eitnwled  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  lieen  Joseph's. 

9.  Tbe  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  Is,  as  Orotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
jenealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
t.  t.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
reding  with  Christ,  aa  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  gencdugy.  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  win,  anil  thus  showing  why 
he  was  hoir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  Is  capable 
of  being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St,  Mattliew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
Infun  nation  on  this  snljecl  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
m  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  eihiliiting  Jo- 
seph's forefathew  in  succession,  from  David  down- 
Bards.  Hut  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St.  Luke's,  (ioapel  —  such  is  no 
kmger  a  reasonable  opinion.     Because  if  St.  Mai 

rmrrations  through  the  long  hne  of  Jewish  kings, 
md  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  slem,  there  could 
jot  possibly  have  been  root"  for  a  sacuud  geneolugy. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  stops  of 

succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  In  tbe  nature  cf 
things  be  proper.  Tbe  mere  existence,  therefore,  oi 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througl 
private  persons,  by  tbe  aide  of  one  treeing  it  through 
kings,  Is  in  itself  a  proof  that  tint  latter  is  not  tbe 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  aa  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once 

nuld  not,  we  know,  be  literally  tbe  Utin 
lid,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  m 


^iWirll, 


then  coincide  lor  ts 


throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judab  (.Per.  ixiL  30:. 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvL  30.  Jecboniu, 
therefore,  oould  not  be  tbe  father  of  Salathiel,  not 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Hen  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
genealogy,  namely,  that  St  Matthew  gins 
ctuuin,  not  the  strict  birth;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  tbe  childless  Jechoniaa 
f  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Ohr.  iii.  IT. 
look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
inclusion  is  just:  Tor  we  find  that  tbe 
una  following  Jechouias,  Salathiel  and 
are  actually  taken  from  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  read  father 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
bouse  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 

that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  woe  transferred 
as  "sons  of  Jecouiab  "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
bid  down  Num.  rail  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
r  rather  for  four  generations, 
below.  There  then  occur  six 
■mes  in  St.  Matthew,  which  arc  not  found  In  St 
jke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  00- 
cide  iii  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt 

15;   Luke  iii.  24),  to  wh two  different  sons, 

Jacob  and  lleli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
uid  the  reputed  father  of  Jems,  who  is  called 
.'hrLst.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
his  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Joseph 
sas  descended  from  Joseph, ayounger  son  of  Abiud 
the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  failure 
t  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Klesiar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  became  the  heir;  that 
Matthan  bad  two  sons,  Jacob  and  I  leli :  that  Jacob 
d  no  sun,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  son 
his  younger  brother  lleli,  became  heir  to  bis 
clc,  and  to  tbe  throne  of  David.  Thus  the 
nple  principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  successive  heirs  to 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  tbe  other 
ubibits  the  paternal  stein  of  him  who  waa  the 
wlr,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees, 
heir  agreements  aa  well  aa  V-  '—  " 
the  circumstance  of  there  1 
be  added  that  not  on 
all  the  phenomena,  bui 


t  oil.      It 


Ibat  bis  son,  Mat  laths, 
he  but  was  gnndfathst 
h  are  merely  modifies, 
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Hon  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twite,  and  Mattathiai 
hrice) ;  or,  if  we  be^in  with  Joseph,  re  ahkll  find 
no  leaa  than  three  of  hit  name  between  him  and 
Nathan :  an  evidence,  of  the  moat  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  wat  lineall y  descended  from  Nathan  in 
the  way  St.  Luke  represent*  him  to  be  (eomp. 
Zech.  iii.  13). 

3.  Maty,  the  mother  of  Jitui,  wai  in  ail  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  bei  husband."  So  that  in  point  at  fuel, 
though  not  of /oral,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  heti  at  ber  husband's. 

But  besides  tbeae  main  difficulties,  a*  they 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  w 
auinot  be  panned  over  in  any  account,  however 
site,  of  the  genealogies  o!  Christ-     Tbe  most  ttart- 
ling  ia  the  tutal  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabd  in  the  O.  T.  (I  Uir.  hi.  llb-SH). 
In  thia  but,  of  seven  tont  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 


,r  A1«U 


And  of 


3M  bean  the  name,  or  a 


d  Lul 


Nor 


subsequent   generations   be  identified.       [Jut  this 
difference  wiL  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remi 
able  hamionv  established  i"  its  place,  if  we  tup; 
Khesi.  alio  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  tiospel  *>  Ze. 
babel's  son,  to  have  sbpped  into  tlie  teat  from 

ia  the  Insider,  title  of  tlie  princet  of  the  Cnptiv 
who  at  tlje  end  of  tbe  second,  and  through 
third  century  alter  Christ,  rose  to  great  emiiH 
in  tbe  lj.it.  awuiied  the  state  of  sovereigni, 
were  considered  to  lie  of  the  bouse  of  David.     (See 
preceding'  article,  p.  883  ft.)     Time  prince*  then 
were  exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  bis  day.     It 
is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  r!tfisn, 


a,t- 


i.mkl   b 


Zenihliabei.     Hut  'luarrui  is  the 
u  Wm:„i:i,,  fl^WO  the  son  of 

■  [II.VNA 


II.] 


lint  the  w  this  , 

generation  we  idcnlify  .Matthew's  Ah-jlld  (Ahiud), 
"WT,5»,  with  Luke's  Juds,  in  the  Hebrew  of 
that  iliiy  "FTP  (.Tud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 
ITPpin,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  2t  (a  name  which  is  act- 
ually interchanged  with  Juda,  FITirP,  Exr.  iii.  0 ; 
Keh.  xi.  0,  compared  with  Ear.  ii.  Hi:  1  Chr.  ii. 
7 1,  by  (he  simple  process  of  supposing  tlie  ShemaUli, 
rPPpH?.  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  lie  the  tame  person 
u  (lie  Shimei,  "?5?\  of   ver.  13;  thut  at  the 

[kin*  which  bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
down  wmie  2(H)  years  bier  than  any  oilier  in  the 
book,  and  long  jifler  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  ililliculty  i*  tbe  difference  hi  the  num 
her  of  generations  hclwren    the  two  genealogies. 

amy  42,  while  St.   Ijike,  from  Abraham  to  Chris! 


Inclusive,  reckon*  66,  or,  which  i>  nore  to  the  potnl 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  raham  and  Daeta 
are  the  tame  in  both  genealogiea),  while  St,  Mat 
thew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ.  St.  Lulu 
reckons  U,  or  42  without  Khesa.  But  the  gene- 
alogy Itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  1  be  see 
ond  tesurodecad,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted  —  Ahaiiah,  Jo- 
nah, Amaziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations 
from  IT  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  IT  and 
tbe  19  or  St.  Luke  being  very  mull  So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  hi  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  U.  Tbe  true  number  would 
be  one  much  nearer  St.    Luke's  2;l  (33  without 

crationt  in  this  hut  division.  Dr.  Mill  hat  thown 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing some  favorite  or  mystical  number,  and  tliat,  in 
order  to  do  this,  generation*  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out.  Thut  in  1'hilo  tbe  generations  from 
Adam  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decade  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  reuetitiun  of  Abraham. 
Itut  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  aeries  ia 
drriaed  iniji  two  decada  only,  by  the  omission  of 
six  of  tlie  least  important  names  (  I'iniJUfiturn,  pp. 

110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
(he  number  of  the  last  tesearodeead,  which  teems 
to  contain  only  13  namet.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  tliat  either  in  tlie  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  tlie  names  of  Jehniakim  and  Jeboiacbin 
have  pA  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one  name 
Jectioniaa.  Fur  that  Jechoniaa,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  13  it  meant  JelMBaehuJ,  ia 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jeboiachin 
lmthers,  hut  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers. 


.n  the  U 


d  were  therefore  named  in 


eritahey. 


others.       Iremv 


.ml    Utin  writers,  ,. 

Afriranus,    llpiphani 

s  tlie  nulhor  of   1    Ksdr.   (i.  37,  43),  a 


Salmi 


jtfa'cicut  importance 
mological  one.     In 
but  three 
David  —  BoaZp   Uhed,  Jesse. 


^......flin;; 

ent/uice  into 
mans  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  waa  405  yean, 
or  from  that  to  500  lenrs  and  upwards.  Now  lor 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jeboiachin, 
St-  Luke'*  genealogy  cuutaim  20  names.  Obri- 
dinly,  Ibiirefore,  tnl.tr  the  dnimulogy  or  the.  v*ne- 
srong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  van- 
cause  it  it  supported  by  tiyhl  other  gene- 

nlaer   (PatriUn.,  fliswrr.   ut.   f».,  D>   Ma 

..ohVU 

,     ,vL.ooglc 
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Patriarchs  to   David  u 


reted  from  Judah,  Ilou,  and  Jesse  being  nil 
timed  in  .yean  at  the  time  uf  the  birth  of  their 
i,  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The 
nlwr  uf  generations  ui  (lie  genealogies  referred 


■suWi 


e  therefu 
to  tbe 
R  that  tbe  shorti 


;Ji»-ka. 


uolugj  la  square  iU 


uiiig  the  interval  be- 
ll by  aliout  200  years, 
which  brinirs  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, doe*  In  tbe  mint  remarkable  manner  bring 
Israeh'ttsh  history  into  hannony  with  Egyptian, 
with  the  tmditiun.il  Jewish  date  of  tbe  F-aodus, 
with  tlie  fragment  uf  ICdoniilish  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  uivi.  ll-M,  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  lanulitiiih  history  itself.  Tbe  follow- 
ing, pedigree  will  exhibit  tile  success! 
la  given  by  the  two  Evangelists :  — 

%  I  8«rurli  [Ssnij) 


XeL 


1  Chr.  tV;  that  of  A 


d    Ahlmolh,  Asaph,  Ethan. 


loita,  or  Allml  (Ilnblali,  1 


J. 


T 


e  number  of 


Thus  it  will  be  *een  tli 
generations  from  Adam  It 
is  7-t,  without  the  second  Caiuan  and  llhesa.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  (lie  name  of  God, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  anil  thought  the  numbsl 
typical  of  tlie  fuijpvenea*  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Eliin  who  was  thus  Iwrn  in  tlie  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  iviil.  21;  with  many  other  won- 
derful tpeeublion  on  tlie  bidden  meaning  of  the 
number*  3,  i,  7,  10,  II.  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  [  Uf"l-  Kmng.,  1.  ii.  c.fi).  Ireniras, 
wbo  pruliablv,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  («ff,  leckoiied  73  generations,  vrhieh 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  i.  (I.XX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  ao  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  uf  the  different  explanations  (Jut 
have  been  given,  loth  by  ancient  anil  modern  com- 
mentators, (he  reader  may  refer  (o  the  elaixroU 
Dissertation  ot  Palritius  in  hi*  2d  vol.  Ih  /-.stirs. 
gciiU  ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  uf  (he  cue.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discus 


<„%,>.   „/  u. 


,  of  (Ac  <,V«e< 
and  in  Ijrotius's  note  on  Luke  iii.  33.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  (iuma-ia,  De  GtntnL  Ckritli ;  I  [uttinger. 
Ditirrt.  time  Ot  GtntnL  Chritli;  (i.  U.  Voas,  Ih 
J.  Chr.  (ItiwL  i  Vardlej,  On  the  Utntal.  ■•/  J 
Chr.,  4c.  A.  C.  H. 
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*  Google 


B88  GENERATION 

GENERATION.  1.  .do»</^  —  Tim, ,  either 
leAnite  01  indefinite.  The  primory  rooming  of  the 
Heb.  ni^T  [■  revolution;  hence  period  ot  time: 
eomp.  wtplotoi,  innirrii,  and  iinnui.  From  (.be 
tencnl  idea  or  i  [ieriad  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  in  sire  ur  generation  of  men,  the  culi- 
nary period  of  human  life-  In  thia  point  of  vie* 
the  history  of  the  word  Menu  to  be  directly  eon- 
trasled  with  that  of  the  Lit.  iieulum;  which, 
■tatting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  ■  definite  period  of 
time  (Cciuwrin.  dt  Die  Kat  e.  IT). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  beeo  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
iv.  10;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  nil.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  une  which  liu  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  jean  (.lob  ilii.  III).  For  owwra- 
tiott  ill  the  sense  of  a  ilrjintit  jjeriod  or  time,  ase 
Gen.  .v.  IN ;  Ueut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  4c. 

Aa  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  ai-'at 
•ee  Lieut,  niii.  7:  It.  Iviii.  IS;  for  time  future 
ate  !•«.  alv.  17,  liiii.  5,  &c. 


-Them 


.  ((Jen 


i.   9;    li. 


po*Ui-ityy  especially  in 


lie  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
■a.);  jmi.tr;  or  anctumt  [fa.  lib.  1«;  Ilosenm. 
BcAof.  ad  be.;  comp.  2  Chr.  mil.  28).  Dropping 
the  Idea  of  time,  generation  cornea  to  mean  a  nice, 
or  ciiia  of  men ;  t.  ij.  of  the  righteous  (I'a,  liv, 
8,  Ac.);  or  the  nicked  (Dent.  nil).  5;  ,Ier.  vii. 
B9,  where  "generation  of  bia  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  u  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N,  Teat,  three  words  are  rendered 

(1.)  rtveo-.i,  properly  gcnrnilio;  but  in  Matt. 

l  i  &&„  7««v«.I=  nViVin  ~>£D=a  &■ 

ncalogical  scheme.    (2.)  rirrtpera,  pi-  of  yinm/ia, 

irood  [u/rt/NraJ,  aa  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense  (3.)  rmi  in  most  of  its  uses 
corresponds  with  the  lleb.  "IV!  [see  above). 

For  the  attract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50; 
F.ph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages"),  tuJiire:  Acta  av.  21 
(A.  V.  '-of  old  time"),  Kph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  pal.     For  concrete,  aee  Matt.  li.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  am  Luke 
ati.  8,  "  in  tlwir  generation  "  [A.  V.J,  i.  e.  in  their 
diaposition,  "  indole*,  ingrrtinm,  et  ratio  bomi- 
num,"»  (Sclileuui.):  in  Malt.  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 

Invicem  succedentes;  "  or  nbttrnri  and  dr/inilt,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.      [liisrjtLUui.]  T.  K.  U. 

•GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 
oa  !l>c  translation  of  fin^rl  or  ytriais,  his 
Ihese  stcundiry  meanings,  in  the  A.  V. :  first,  a  gen- 
■dogKnl  register  (as  Gen.  v.  1);  second, 


ioiT  :» 


■v  Kim.  ■ 


:.  HI,  el 
-  (lie  Orientals  is  drawn 
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nemlogical  registers ;  and  third,  a  history  a?  aha 
igin  of  thing)  as  well  aa  persons,  e.  j.  of  the 
rth  (tlcn.  ii.  4).  H. 

GENES'ARETH.  In  (hit  (ram  the  name 
pears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 

the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  tit.  84,  where  the  Vulg. 
a  dtnr-u;  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ived Greek  Text  —  Geneaarei,  The  oldest  MSS. 
■ve,  however,   Tiyyr)trapir  in  each  of  (be  tore* 

GEN-ESIS  (rVVVry.  Unctf.   trsWMMi 

lied  also  by  the  later  Jews  ?T}"4>  15D),  tfa. 
it  book  *f  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 
A.  The  book  of  GenesUi  boa  an  interest  and  on 
iportance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
n  pretend.  If  uot  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
e  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
me  papyrus-rolls  In  our  Museums  which  trera 
■it ten  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
neologies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
Uected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  theaa 
Us  at  beat  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 

Chinese  litera 
la  lack  u  far  as  22i!i  I  yea- 
it  they  are  either  ealem  la 
il  calculations,  or  records  of  merely  lo 
rary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  ia  rich 
details  respecting  other  races  beside*  the  race 
which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  Arid  the 
with  pedigreet  there  so  studiously  preserved  are 
it  the  scaffolding  whereon  ia  reared  a  temple  of 


ipectg  they  are  immeasurably  il 
is,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  1 
8m.  aa  old  as  the  fourteenth  et 


acred  books,  the  oldest,  t 


Hut  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  mflee- 
m  of  hymns  more  or  leas  sublime;  nor  hike  fhe 
mdavesta,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin 

all  thinga,  nor  like  the  Vih-king,  an  nnintet- 
;ible  jumble  whose  etposdtors  eould  twist  it  from 

cosnioLogical  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  an 
[deal  philosophy/  It  ia  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
ligious  history.     The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 

far  ui  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  niay  be 
operlv  termed  a  history  of  (he  world :  the  latter 

a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,     llut 

:th  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  tells 
tlie  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
akc  with  man;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  consc- 
iences; of  the  promise  of  Redemption:  of  the 
intnlio  growth  of  sin.  and  (lie  judgment  of  the 
ood ;  of  ii  new  earth,  and  n  new  covenant  witk 


..  21.',. 


ii.  288,  and  Pntsssu 
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af  Kedeuiption;  to  tl 
mil  renewed  tu  [nut 
chain  uf  cirrumstaiict 
great  sjmbolie  act 

brought  bis  f*-uplo  hu 

It  in  very  iiiijwrtaiit  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  nf  the  histury  it  we  would  put  our- 
aelves  In  a  position  ri->litly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  Cite  facts  must  lie  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torical tacts,  sifted  ill  tbe  same  way,  and  subjected 


ie  pronime  given  to 

■'  Kedeoiption,  wl 
.[  of  ritypt. 


judge  of  tbe  i 
the  evident     ' 


of  f 


whole  we  miut  i 


way  we  can  understand,  fur  instance,  why 
lory  of  tlie  Kail  ia  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  where.u  uf  whule  generations  of  men  we 
have  nuthing  hut  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  lad  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  i>  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  ol  nations,  but  with  tbe  biographies  of 
tlie  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Late,  and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  tlie  promise  was  given,  which  wan 
to  be  the  li.ye  ol  Israel  till  "the  fullness  uf  the 
time"  .liuiilJ  come.  And  hence  to  tliae  wander- 
ing sheikha  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  uf  the  Ualsds  and  N unroot  uf 
tlie  world.      ITia  minutest  circumstances  of  their 

Ml  of  empire*.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  teeliug  of  tlie  writer  as  a  .lew,  but  from 
bis  reilgiuui  feeling  aa  oae  of  the  chosen  rare.  He 
lived  in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  tlie  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  families  ol  the  earth  tlinakl  lie  hlnsml, 

B.  Unity -ml  Drtign.  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  a-ork  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  lij  those  who  contend  Fur.  as  by  those  who 
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Hi,'  L'lTit  subject  of  th-s  history  is  the  estaldis 
metil  of  the  lliem-racy.  Its  central  point  ia  tl 
giving  of  the  l.-iw  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  co 
enant  there  ntilied.  whrrehv  the.lcwish  natiiHi  w 
coiuti tm el  ■■  i  kingdom  uf  priests  anil  a  imly  n 
lion  to  Jeh.ivib."  With  reference  to  this  gre 
centnd  fiict  all  the  rot  uf  the  narrative  i»  groupe 

Israel  is  the  pmplc  uf  God.  Gad  rules  in  tl 
midst  of  them,  hiving  chosen  theni  to  himse 
Hut  u  nation  lun-t  lime  law*,  tlicreliire  l[o  giv 
hem  a  law:  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rel 
ibumhip  to  Coil,  this  budy  jf  bwa  ia  both  rcligio 
and  political,  liiifiuin-  their  duty  to  God  as  well 
-Mr  duty  to  their  neighbor.     Further,  a  natii 


The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  tbe  first  chap- 
ters  of  Kiodiu)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
estaldiahment  of  the  Theocracy,  lu  reading  it  w* 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work;  and  we  mnat-alsn  bear  in  mind  these 


unity  to  the  whole  composition,  uatuely,  the  people 
of  God.  bjhI  the  promised  land. 

We  ahull  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra 
ham  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  tbe  giving  of  the  Law  does  t» 
the  entire  I'enUteuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  \itlvni:  to  Abraham  tlie  Lnmlot  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  ■' icab, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrattie,  yet 
do  but  inherit  (lie  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
and  .leccb  especially  It  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
tlie  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  ia  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  tlie  writer's  plan 
to  tell  ua  what  the  divine  preparation  uf  tlie  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  tlie  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  neat,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  dues  not  (us  Tuch  asserts] 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  or  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask.  Who  was  Abraham?  answering, 
of  tlie  posterity  of  Shem;  and  who  was  Shem?  ■ 
son  of  Noah:  and  who  was  Noah?  etc.  But  ha 
begins  with  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  world  and  the  Cod  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  ia  tlie  same  Cod.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  ths) 
seventh  day,  waa  the  same  Cod  who  in  six  day* 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  bis  work.  Tlie  Cod  who, 
when  roan  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  set-.t  Muses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Egypt.     He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah. 

earth,"  is  the  Cod  who  also  made  himself  known 
aa  the  Cod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  (set 
gives  it*  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
enunciation  ia  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  wt 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  fort.'hrist, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  IS,  IT), 
and  that  by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  prin- 
cipalities and  [lowers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Cod 
It  would  lie  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  Iwginiiing  of  the  church,  not  to  teU 
us  also  of  the  liegimring  uf  tlie  worhl. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at 
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Hut  as  the  introd nction 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  Cod  revealed  himself  to 
tlie  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nee.  in  onler  that 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  Thin  it 
tlie  inner  princi|ile  rif  unity  which  pervades  tit 
book.  It*  eitenial  fr.imework  we  are  now  to  a 
niuine.  Five  principal  persons  are  tlie  pillars,  * 
to  apeak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  ratf 
A'.'  ■»,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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the  history 

follows  the 

ortunes  oi 

Seth,   a 

descendants 

are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
Dlibrukell  line  ns  far  M  Noah,  and  (8)  the  history 
at  Xoah  himself  (vi.-ii.),  continued  to  hit  death. 

HI.  Abraham.  —  Nuah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (i.-ixv.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  bv  tlie  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  una  (xi.  1-41).  The  history  of  two 
if  theae  is  then  dropped,  and  (S)  the  line  of  Sbem 
only  pursued  (xl.  [(MS)  al  far  a*  Terali  and  Aim- 
ham,  where  the  geiKsdugical  table  breaks  off.  (-1) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
181.  But  as  Tenth  had  two  other  son),  Nahor  and 
Harm  (ii.  27),  some  notice*  respecting  their  fain-1 
llies  are  added,  loot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  aa 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 

brti lelj  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 

Abraham.  Nahur  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (iiii.  30-34), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  hranches  off  first  tho  line  of  Ishmnel 
(uxi.  D,  Ac.),  and  neit  the  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(iiy.  1-0,  and  xxr.  13-18),  in  order  that,  being 

re  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abrah 
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Mac's  life  (m  19-xxxv.  23),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  Dut  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Kahor'a  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
It  does  in  ell.  nil.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
It  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob 't  history. 

V.  Jncuft.  —  The  historv  oi  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(ixxvi.-t.).  —  Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  ( I ) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xixvi.,  who  then  drops  ont 
of  the  narrative  in  order  thst  (2)  I  be  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  lie  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (ixxvii.-l. ). 

Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that  a  specific  plan  it  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  Cud'*  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  it 
his  oljeet  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
teed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  nf  the  divine  orach*,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man'i  relation  to  Cod.  By  its 
light  nil  others  shine,  and  may  he  read  when  the 
time  sjall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fam- 
Jes  drop  off  here  and  there  from  (he  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
entageai  d  their  miL-minm:  mi :  1 


then  ! 


GBNESIB 
It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mire  coBterJcai  «t 

It  coheres  by  an  interna]  principle  of  iinliy.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clear!) 
marked  outline.  Hut  does  it  follow  from  this  thai 
the  book,  aa  it  at  present  stands,  it  the  work  of  a 
tingle  author? 

C.  Inttgriig.  —  This  it  the  next  question  ws 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  mutt  hare  been  by  the 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  thst 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of 
earlier  documents?  and  if  so,  arc  we  slill  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work? 

1.  Now  it  it  almost  impossible  to  read  the  hook 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  *  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  fur  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  u  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  xiiii.  an 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
uriginal  form  without  correction  or  modification 
into  the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  w  come  to  the  history 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  tha 
hueriptim  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  section*, 
as  ii.  4,  r.  I,  vi.  0,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

Jrkvenk  in  some  sections,  and  ffloMm  in  others,  it 
characteristic  of  two  different  writers;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  olwervcd,  fall  in 
"  go  far  to  establish  the  theory. 
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Beyond  all  rloubt  then,  w 


would  have  availed  himself  of  existing  traditions 
cither  oral  or  written.  That  tl«y  might  hart  btm 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  lie  much  earliex 
than  Moses.  That  they  n*re  written  we  infer  from 
the  book  itself. 

Astrnc,  »  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [I-kstatkcch.] 
(If  these  he  professed  to   point  out  aa  many  aa 

Ing  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinction. 
Subsequently  Eichhom  adopted  thie  theory,  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Klohistlc, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic.  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  be  did  not  altogether  eiclnda 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been  main- 
tained, hut  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  baa  strenuouslv  opposed 
it.  l)c  Welte,  KnoleL  T'uch,  Deli  bach,  *e.,  think 
that  run  original  document!  may  lie  traced  through- 
out the  work,  tlie  Jeliovial,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  honk  in  its  present  furm,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  (he  work  of  the  ElohisL 
Hengatenl-cn;,  Keil,  Baumgartcn,  and  Hiiverniek 
contend  fur  a  single  author.  The  meat  weight  of 
probability  lies  on  the  tide  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  The  evidenea 
already  alluded  to  is  atrousr;  and  nothing  can  b* 
more  natural  than  that  an  lionest  historian  ahcauV 
seek  to  make  hit  work  nl  ire  valuable  by  embodying 
In  it  the  most  ancient   records  of  his  race:  thi 


ktjrbsa-  Um  nine  which  they  possessed  iu  hit  era. 
Has  man  anxious  would  ha  b«  to  preserve  them 
bj  their  original  farm,  inoee  particularly  in  toe 
aarlier  portion  of  the  work  wen  ptrhspe  simply 
transcribed.  In  one  Imtinn  »d  bin  what  looks 
like  an  omission,  ii.  -1,  where  the  inscription  : 
to  promise  a  Larger  cosmogony.4  Here  and 
throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
intended  to  einlain  or  supplement  the  earlier 
umeot.  Arid  in  Ktne  Instances  there  aeeiua  to  ban 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, tlic  Eloliittie  and  the  Jehoviitic,  that  it  ii 
no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  later  writer,  the  Jehoviat,  instead  of  trail- 
■cribins  the  Klohistic  acviunt  Intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intersperse  wiiti  It  bia  own  remark*.  We 
ban  an  instance  of  this,  nccording  to  Hupfdd  (Dii 
QutlltHdcr  tlrnrti,),  in  chap,  vii.:  n.  1-10  an 
musjjy  assigned  to  t)ie  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  be  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Klohistic 
phraseology  and  coloring  in  the  narrative, 
this  sort  of  criticism  It  must  be  admitted  it 
•Wilful.     Many  other  instances  might  be  t 


occurs,  which  teems  to  lietrsy  a  different  origin, 
xii.  6,  ihi.  ft,  lis.  23.     These  anomalies,  however, 
(hough  it  njiiy  1*  difficult  to  account  for  them,  e 
mtsidt-red  of  sufficient  fur™  entirely 
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hypothesis  (hut  the  writer  designedly  employed 
one  or  the  other  muue  according  to  the  aulject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  esplanationa  are  often 
nf  the  most  arbitrary  laud.  As  a  whole,  the  (* 
mentary  character  of  liruesis  is  to  remarkable 
we  compan  it  with  (he  later  Inokt  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  it  to  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  1  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
document!  in  the  biter  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  (lie  only  tenable  one  in  Henesis. 
Of  (he  two  principal  documents,  (he  Klohistic  is 
the  earner.     So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
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i.  U,  23,  ami  In  iL  27-32.  ssi'i.  1-e , 


well  argued  by  Tuch  {Die  Utnetu,  ABgtn.  End. 
li-lir.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  [Die  Untile*  dm 
GenaU),  KnobeL  and  Dalitisch. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analyala  la  sarj  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  (tree  original 
records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehoviat,  and  a  later 
Klohiat-  Theaa  three  documents  wen,  according 
to  him,  tul-sequeutly  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourtll  penon,  who  acted  aa  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  la  ingenious  and  worthy  nf  cousid- 
eretion,  though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  ba 

c  of  the   Divine 


ineutatort  differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 

book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  be  Klohistic, 

which  another  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 

Jehoviat,  the  net  la  certain  that  whole  sections  an 

characterized  by  a  separate  rot.  of  the  Divine  namei. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  la  found  excln- 

ely,  or  nearly  so:  (Jliap.  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 

aven  and  earth ) ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  eicapl 

r.  23,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  ri.  9-22  (genersv 

419  of  Noah);  vii.  8-24  (the  entering  into  the 

(),  but  Jehovah  In   ver.  16;  riii.  1-10  (end  of 

(he  Hood);  ii.   1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  irU. 

(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jeboval 

tory);  ii.  (Ahrabam'a  sojourn  at  (ierar),  when 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times, 
'  ha-taohliu  twice;  ill  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and 
lael't  dismissal),  only  xii.  I,  Jehovah;  irj 
22-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Akimelech),  when 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  ««.  1-18  (sotisof  Ketureh, 
Abraham'!  death  and  the  generations  of  ishmael), 
Klohim  once;  uvii.  48-xxviii.  0  (Jacob  goes  to 
liaraii,  Esau's  marriage),  Ktoliim  once,  and  El 
Siiaiidai  once;  mi.  (Jacob's  departure  (rum  I-ahan), 
rhere  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  vv.  3  and  ID] ;  ixiiiu- 
iivil.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  bhecheniites,  Jacob  at  llethrl,  ICaau'a  Eutulj, 
Joseph  told  into  Kgypii.  II  should  be  observed, 
however,  (list  In  large  portions  of  (his  section  the 
Divine  name  doet  not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.) 
xl.-l.  (hittory  of  Joseph  hi  Egypt) :  here  we  ban 
Jehovah  once  only  (ilii.  IB).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Isred'i 
ippresaion  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  at  dellr- 
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(». )  Section.  In  which  Jehovah  occupj  eidimi  vclr , 
or  in  preference  to  Elnhim;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel, 
Add  Cain's  puateritv),  where  Jehovah  10  timet  uid 
Eloliiiii  mdy  once.,  ri.  1-8  (the  sou  of  Uod  and 
the  daughters  of  men.  etc.):  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  I  he  ark},  but  tJohiiu  once,  vcr.  9;  TuL  30-22 
(Nah'a  altar  and  Jehovah's  ukasing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  Ilia  sons) ;  i.  (the  families  of  mankind 
i>  descended  liom  Noah);  il.  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  (ungues);  lii.  1-20  (Abrum's  journey  ftrtt  from 
Haran  td  Caauan,  and  then  into  Egypt);  lid. 
(Abraham'-,  acpantioa  from  Lot):  iv.  (Abrain's 
faith,  aaerilice,  and  covenant);  ivi.  (Hagu  and 
labiuael),  whwo  stO  b»  once;  iviii.-xk.  28  (visit 
3f  the  three  angels  to  Abnuii,  Lot.  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Comnrrau)  txiv.  (betrothal  of  Rebekob 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  nv.   19-nvi.  35  (Isaac's 


ulal.V 


moat  important. 

(1.)  Theatorj 

en  in  the  first 

chapter,  haa  been 

ante  level  with  other  cosmogonies 

und  in  the  sacred 

,  by  asserting  that 

ita  statements 

are  directly  contra. 

!  ictsd  by  the  disco* 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objecti 

we  compare  the  Uiblical  with  all 

other  known  costim 

igouies,weareimn; 

willi  the  great  nwmif  superiority  ■ 

of  the  former. 

usiori    here  between    the   Uivine 

(urk.     Cod  is  bel 

God  creates"  all  t 

hings;  this  la  the 

sublime  assert 

1-10  (Jacob  obtaina  the  bleating ),  but 
Elobim ;  ixx.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain 
where  however  Jehovah  only  once;  in 
incest);  mii.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  I'oiijJi 
house  and  iii  tlie  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Mi* 
return  to  Egypt);  v.  ( I 'iinraob's  treatment  of 
messengers  of  Jehovah).] 

(:t. )  The  section  (Jen.  ii.  Mii.  24  (the  accoi 
of  l'aradise  and  the  fall)  ii  generally  regarded 
Jeoovistic,  but  it  il  clearly  quite  distinct.  ') 
Divin 


lion  or  the  Hebrew  W1 

mogonies  of  the  beatlien  world  el 

directions.      Either  they  are  Dualistie,  (hat  i«,  they 


u  latter  an  two  eternal  co-existent 


e  I-ai 


(.  they  « 


a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 

various  mollifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
pbilosopliemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 


.f  the  I' 


lofcr 


ll  IJuhiii 


beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ii.  30),  and  it  occ 
.  30  times;  the  name  Kluhim  being  found  three  til 
in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of 
woman,  and  twin  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4..)  In  Urn.  liv.  the  prevailing  name  ia  Kl-Fl 
(A.  V.  ••  Die  most  high  Coil  " ),  and  only  once. 
Abrtun't  month,  "Jehovah  tire  most  high  Co. 
"■  '  ia  quite  intelligible. 


<S-1 


villi  and  I'johin 
This  is  the 


rill.  10-22  (Jacob! 
at  Bethel);  mi*.  31-ixx.  24  (birth  and 
of  the  eleven  nijis  of  Jacob);  and  mii.  ( 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  I-iv. 
call  of  Horn).] 

(H.)  It  i.  worthy  of  notice  that  of  tli 
Lliiiue  names  Arlnnai  in  always  found  in  con 


- I.i.ii. 


II. 


.,  .1 ,  Ei 


iiiii'l  fiTijiiciitly  in  the  KlubL 

ng  sections  neither  of 
lien.  ii.  10-32,  Jiii.  211- 

i.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  in 
ii.  1-22. 


twtexi  lilt  Hiblieal  record  of  creation  and  tbe  mytbi 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  HiIttw  account  can  hardly  le  called  iu 
question,  l'irst,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly 
uknowlalijei  tlie  personality  and  unity  of  God, 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  bv  creation  being  understood  the 
rullini-  ii.lt>  distance  out  of  nothing  Ihe  whole 
material  uniieme.  'Iliirdly,  here  only  is  there  a 
viiii  i  i  ilium  I  ion  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  Tbe  oruWof  creation 
as  aiven  in  lieneafa)  is  the  unulual  progress  of  >|| 
Ihiugs  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  lo  the 
highest  mid  most  completely  developed  forms, 
lourtlily,  there  is  the  lact  of  a  rclalion  httmnitbc 
prraonal  Creator  and  the  work  of  bis  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love:  for  Cod  looks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  pmgress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philn 


"N 


[iiiiVmu!  I  .i.i.--.i.  l-.il.il  uri'iijs."  lint  hard  r 
hav-  tried  all  thevcan  to  mar  lis  beauty  and 
itni'i  from  its  r'tilitv.  In  fart  the  bitlertiesa 
Ihe  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full 
jiidvh'g  intcres!.  hallowed  by  the  love  of  mi 
gene.-ati'ms,  mate*  one  Hmost  suspect  that  a  set 

nilicism.     I'crli.iii  it  in  lhal  no  l-»>k 


at  any  length  the  nbjeviinns  v 
from  the  results  of  modern 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter. 


■our)-  against  the 


One  "i 


It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  enisled  before 

would  be  necessary  for  the  sup[»rt  of  vegetable 
lire:  wben-ai  tlie  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  cre- 
sted on  the  first  day.  lives  and  plants  on  the  third 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
"     lily  build  an  argument 


eiisting  laws 


e.     We  do  : 

-eation  were  in  operation  wber 

beginning  —  put  that  bepnnlni 
d,  aliradv  eltstenL  (rraud.  Bn 
.In.  set,  nothing  bul  Ood,  a«m] 

ooglc 


GENESIS 
ttw  creative  Ant  ni  flnt  put  forth. 
it  Creation  must  have  been  the  introdi 
but  when  the  work  iraa  finished,  those  liiwt  may 
hive  suffered   some   modification.      Men  are 
now  created  in  (he  full  s-ature  of  manhood, 
■m  bora  and  grow.     Silnil  irly  the  luw-r  ranks  of 
being  inii;ht  have  been  iiifludnccd  by  cer 
sary  condition*  during  Ihe  ' 


rank) 


;he  fourth  day.  '  tt  '"  '.¥  mean  that  then  on'y  did 
iluit  luminary  become  visible  to  uur  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  iii  days,  no  reasonable  dt 
mii  eiist  that  they  uught  lu  be  interpreted  aa 
Kiioda,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  ll 
jerioili  is.  No  one  can  suppose  tliat  Ihe  Di 
-eat  ni  literally  a  rest  of  2 .  hours.     On  the  I 


Thii  is  what  f.enesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  eon- 
Emu,  ilut  God,  after  sii  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  In  which  his 
work  hu  been  nut  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Re- 
No  attempt,  however,  which  has  aa  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  nit  periods  with  correspond 
big  geological  ejiochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.^ On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible-1 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilin- 
lion  is  necessary.  It  ia  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  tli.it  he  made  use  or  phraseology  con  - 
calling  physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
■bo  certain  that  the  1  libit  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
hare  no  liusineaa,  therefore,  to  eipect  anything  bat 
popular   language  in  the    dfKTtptlan   of   phymleal 


rims 

lis  of  the  firm 


it'Uon  divided  (he 


Ing  to  the  "water,  uiMer  tl*  earth."  1ft  ki 
that  hy  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  deacc 
from  the  clouds,  lint  the  f-el  remains  the  a 
that  there  are  watcr<  ahnre  ns  w-ll  a.  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  n 
light  on  lh?*e  interesting  quests™.     .Mi 
may  be  safely  said  that 
no  way  opposed  to  the  -,\ 


ram  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  anj  than 
advancing  from  the  luwnt  organisms  to  the  hlga- 

are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  geolog- 
ical research.'' 

(2. 1  To  (lie  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kail  and  of  the  [>eluge,  very  similar 
remarks  apply.  All  nations  have  Ihcir  own  version 
of  tiiese  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstance*  ard 
emfwllished  according  to  the  poetic  or  pliilosophie 
«|iirit  of  the  tribes  among  whuui  tho  tradition  haa 
taken  root.  Hut  if  there  lie  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  wfiicli  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  dnnbt  where  to  look  for  it  Ilia 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  In  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  an 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  la 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  Hint  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  aa  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  Ihe  Creation,  the  Kail,  and  the  Deluga, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  tut.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  ia  not  also,  to  tike  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  (rue. 

Opinions  have  diflrml  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Kali  in  lien.  iii.  to  be  a  litem! 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Pliiln,  we  should  regard  it  aa 
an  alle-rnry,  framed  In  childlike  words  as  befitted 
Ihe  childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  ua  a 
deeper  spiritual  truth.  Hut  In  the  Litter  cabs  wt 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither 
should  we  overtook  the  very  Important  bearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  De- 
lilisch  well  says,  •'  The  atorv  of  the  Kail,  like  that 
or  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  world. 
Heathen  nations  have  Iranq  limited  and  miied  it 
up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  lias  never  so  completely  changed 
form  and  color  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preaerveii 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide 
fact:  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Kcdemption 
that  is  iu  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
nspire  in  their  iealimony  to  the  most  literal  urutb 

The  universality  of  the  Iteluge,  it  maybe  proved, 

quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  isc'i  if 

geology.     Ilut  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 

universal  deluge.    The  Hihlical  aritei  hi 

rue,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 


OKHEHIH 


»iy  because  it  covered  whit  m  then  the  known 

Mid:  there  can  be  no  doubt  tint  it  did  extend  to 
til  that  part  of  the  world  irhich  /an  (Am  Mabilai: 
and  this  it  enough,  on  the  one  hind,  to  satisfy  the 
terra*  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  otlKT,  the  geo- 
logical difficulty,  as  well  «  other  difficulties  concern- 
Ing  the  ark  and  the  number  of  animal*,  disappear 
with  this  int.Tpret-.tion.     [See  Noah.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
letting  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  It  in 
many  of  the  nioat  important  particular!  abundantly 


Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
pit  on  the  story  of  the  eonfuaioii  of  tongues  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  If  the 
loading  of  a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Bin 
NiinriiiJ"  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  thil  event  ore  nu- 
bia probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Anliq.  I  i,  $  S; 
Euseb.  Pwp.  £e.  ii.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  baaed  upon  this  story,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  Hut  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
tunposr,  at  Kalitch  does  (Genesis,  p.  313),  that 
'■the  Hebrew  historian  converted  (hat  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 


of  any  tech  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bund 
falc  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  ia  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  cliup- 1.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume"  W  the  elucidation  of  this 
uier.t,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main 
racy  beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance 
hit  theory  as  to  the  age  of  tlie  l'entateuch,  I 
ligns  to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1300 
and  1000  a.  c. 

(».)  As  to  the  Aid  implied  in  thit  ditpertii 
that  nil  language*  had  one  origin,  philological  : 
search  has  not  at  yet  been  carried  far  enough 
lead   to  any  very  certain  result.       Many  of  t 
greatest  hhilnlujiista  "  contend  for  real  ailiniOet  1 
tweeti  the  Indu-foruncnn  and  the  Semitic  tongu 
On  the  other  hand,  language*  like  the  Coptic  (r 
to  mention  many  others)  aeem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.     And  the  moat  that  has 
been  effected  ia  a  classification  of  language*  in  thi 
great  taniilie*.     This  classification,  however,  is 
exact  accordance  with  Hie  threefold  division  of  the 
nee  111  Shem,  Hani,  and  Jnphet,  of  which  Genesis 
tcUtna. 

|b.l  Another  fort  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  tlie  earlier  clmptrrs  of  (ieneaii,  the  derivation  ol 
Uic  whole  hmusii  race  from  a  tingle  jrair,  hat  l«en 
llwilnlautly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations,    b'or 


,!  Ililirif  ■>/  .U-mtiml,  ii 


I.  Onoert  in  a  paper  rv 


picion  haa  been  cut  upon  the  credibility  of  the  ots> 

rative.  Three  ttoriet  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  main  features 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
See  ili.  10-90.  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  it  said 
beaidet  containing  certain  improbnlslities  of  stats 
are  clearly  only  three  different  version  t  of 

i  of  course  pnitiblt  that  these  are  only  diffex- 
™lont  of  the  tame  ttory.  But  it  it  ptycho- 
Uy  so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 


their  mistakes-  And  the  repetition  of  cii 
vet  which  a  man  haa  no  contrul,  is  sometime*  at 
stonithing  u  the  repetition  of  action*  which  hi 
an  control-  Wtoj  not  the  state  of  society  in  those 
iprobable  that 


Pharaoh 


.night,    i, 


of  the 


m,  and  Abinwlecli  or 
he  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
too  niiylil  have  been  guilty 
liiiful  cowardice;  and  lam 
e  copied  hit 


lather's  example,  calling  it  wit 

expositor  of  this  book  has  dons, 
that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  repfe- 

iha,  tueh  aa  "  the  sanctity  of  matrimony," 
hit  hands,  the  facta  are  subordinated  to 

£.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  book.  The  mythical  theory  it 
preferable  to  Uiia;  for  that  lean*  a  substratum  of 
fact,  however  it  may  have  lieen  embellished  or  per- 
haps ditflgured  by  tradition.' 

There  it  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  tlie  first  occurrence  must 
been  6,j  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
:y,  therefore,  it  Li  said,  long  since  faded-  In 
reply  It  bus  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  137,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life:  that 
consequently  she  would  have  l*en  at  6&  what  a 
wonuin  of  modem  Kurope  would  be  at  35  or  10, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  necea- 
siu-ilv  impaired. 

Hut  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
or  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  at  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchs!  tent  lieneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flock* 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  liospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Mechpetah  for  a  burial-place,  —  wo  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  *  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touching!.!  l*atitiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagarand  Ishmacl,  the  mceihu;  ol  Abra- 
ham*! servant  with  llebekah,  or  of  ,lacob  with 
Itacbel  at  tlie  well  of  1 1  ami?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  tlie  minutest  incidents  nhich  convinces  us  that 
we  ire  nailing  history,  not  I'uUe.  t>r  can  an] thing 
more  completely  transport  us  into  pnlriardml  times 
than  the  luttlc  of  the  kings  anil  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Mclchisedec  ?  The  very  "nett- 
ing of  the  story,  »  In  the  days  of  Amrauliel,"  etc 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 


GENESIS 
Ivsd  not  fiur  from  the  time  of  which  he  speak*. 
Vte  archaic  forms  of  ninui  of  places,  bets  for 
tan;  UbaUatam  Tamiirfor  En-gedi;  Emek  Aha* 
«h  for  tin  King  i  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  u 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  ™  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  »  Abram  the  Hebrew;  " 
ire  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tribal  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan; 
the  llephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
lime  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  xiii. 
18],  and  the  Siuini,  fcjirim,  IJborim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lteut.  ii.  II), 
19).  Quito  in  keeping  with  (he  rest  of  the  picture 
ii  Abrahain'a  "arming  bis  trained  servants"  (liv. 
14)  —  a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec- 
H  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
ling of  the  divine  history,"  The  re  presentations 
af  the  Greek  poets,  says  Cnuzer  (.Symo.  iv.  378), 

a,  such  a  penon  could  be  uo  theocratic 
-  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
nine  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 


fall  v 
Justly  re 


.  agaii 


religions,  but 
one  of  those 
distin- 


gulihea  the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  3  later  portion  of  the  book  we  find 
toe  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  tbe  stole  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
Jealoiuv  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  tlie  use  of  interpreter*  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  ibrmed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  tin  importance  of 
the  priesthood;  tbe  means  by  which  the  land 
which  hail  once  Itelongsd  to  free  proprietors  passed 


that  early  time  a  settled  trade 
Egypt  nnil  other  countries,  are  all  < 
■  by  later  writers.     S 


listed  between 
OnrtDod  by  the 
again  Joseph's 
rt  of  gold  round 


(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spokrn  of 
with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mini!  m  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

K.  Author  on!  ttti*  of  com/tuition.  —  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  alxive,  that  the  book 
of  lienc-ds,  tluiugh  containing  different  documents, 
awes  its  dialing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single 
SJ  digested   arid    incorporated  the 


e  f,i i  r, 


.IjtO 


j  author  or 


times  trauscrrlie  passages  from 
■oinetiiurs  place  ililfcroiit  acoom 
times  again  give  briefly 
dnciimcTit.  neglecting  it.  ionu. 

Hut  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who 
sditor  w  is.  This  question  cannot  properly  oe  rtis- 
jua«d  njrtrt  (run  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  -if  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
Iherefre  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[pKTrATKITII.]  J.J.  S.  P. 

"  Tins  older  works  on  Genesis,  and  some  of  the 
auer,  are  mentioned  at  the  caws  of  the  article  I'bsi- 
rantl'cii.  The  principal  later  works  on  (ienrsii 
»  the  following:  Sdnumnn.  litmvt,  1B*I;  Tide, 
Dos  et-s'e  ft-,./,  Mo..;,  |g;bi;  Tueh.  Die  fSenetu, 
1M*;  Urcebsler,   Die   Finheit  ml  .Ctklidt  dtr 
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GcKtiit,  1838;  Kengstonberg,  Die  Richer  Jtose'a 
und  .fijry/rfen,  1841,  irans.  by  it.  [J.  (I.  Hobbtus 
KSVt  fkl  Ike  Bo.*,  of  Mote,,  Andover,  1843 
Haumgarten,  Thcotog.  CotiKineniir  mm  Praia- 
leach,  184.1;  Scbnider,  D-u  trie  Buck  .Una*,  1844; 
l.)e  Sola  and  IJnrtenthsl,  Ihb.  Sciyilnre,  rUk  Ken 
Trandtlimaml  .Vole,,  LUi;  KnobeL  Die  totter- 
Inftl  drr  litmtti*,  1850;  Kelt  Slier  On.  ri.  1-1 
(In  ZeiMkrifl  for  lulL  Thefi.  u.  Kircke,  18M); 
Kalisch,  ItiiL  and  Veil.  Ommtntary  on  Ikt  Old 
Teat,  Exodut,  GtReiU,  Lerilicut,  1855-1867; 
Wright,  The  Boot  of  Uamk  in  //cores,  rerfsed 
text,  tie.,  1859;  Keinke,  Die  Hfhapfang  der  Welt, 
1830;  KnobeL,  Die  Uenne  trkMrt  (lief.  ii.  of  Iht 
Kvrzgtf.  exegtU  H.mdbuck),  Ht  AuB.  1880;  Au- 
berlen,  Die  oillliekt  Oftnbnnatg,  1841  (tha  pn- 
tion  relating  to  tbe  first  eleven  chapter!  trans,  in 
the  BilJ.  Sacrn,  1811%  pp.  3IIJ-IOT);  DeUtiach, 
Comm.  Her  die  llntau,  -He  Auag.  18W;  Murphy 
Critical  nail  Exeijelioul  Commentary,  milk  n  nea 
Icanlalian,  Ueneais,  1861,  Eicslus,  I8UG;  Uottcbar, 
-Vrue  txeaiL-ki-U.  Alkrenkte,  Ahlh.  1.  1803, 
linge,  Die  CJriMsur,  1804  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  l«wis,  in  press,  1867);  llosudo,  Dai  Hexcumt- 
nm  usJ  die  (.'eufayie,  18115;  Scbulta,  Die  Scktp- 
fnnijegetchiclitt  nack  Nalurwioewtrkifl  smd 
Bibel,  1885;  Keil  (in  KeU  and  Uelitud.s  BibL 
~  >.),  Geneii,  umi  Kxodui,  2t*  AutL  1869; 
Quarry,  Geneiii  and  He  AutkarMp,  I8if|;  liirsch, 
Die  Geneiii  ubtrMttil  uwl  erUiulerl.  I8J7 ;  Cotiant, 
The  Boutof  Ueaemi,  recited  Enylith.  rriwn,  tcilk 
explanatory  and phUJoyicd  nofe-a  (in  press,  1867). 
T.J.  C. 
GENNE'SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (rt 
Stup  rervnerip;  [Alex.  Sin."  tou  I\l  Sin.t  To» 
~  pu;]  Joseph.  Am.  aiii.  a,  j  7,  ri  Mara  t* 
ntAjo  Asy.:  Aqua,  lientwr),  1  Mace.  ii.  8T. 
fGt.-.SfcaW.] 

GBNNES'ARBT,  LAND  OF  {h  yt  rw- 

senpir:  ttrrn  lienrrtr, Irrrii  lletur'relk).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  tlie  five  tbotisaii'l,  our  Lord 
ind  bis  disciples  crossed  tbe  Like  of  tieiinesaret  and 
Mime  to  the  other  aide,  at  a  place  which  b  called 
"the  land  of  Uennesaret"  (Matt.  liv.  34;  Mark 
ri.  53).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  tlie  fertile  erescent-"ha[>ed  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  A*"aosi 
ifinyek  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  ifesaW 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  ei-Okuwar 
"  the  Ultle  Ghor."  Tlie  description  given  by  Jo- 
seph™ (B.  J.  iii.  10,  5  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen  ■ 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natural 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
ujrlrtcd  In  cold,  grew  there  (uiurimtly;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  hnit,  and 
tig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes'  and  ngs  woe 
found  during  ten  months  of  tlie  year.  Tbe  plain 
was  watered  hy  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
tbe  natives  Csphamattin,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  or  the  Nile,  bemuse  it  fish  «M 
found  there  closely  rcsemlding  the  iw,Wm-,i  of  Uu 
lake  of  Alexandria,  'liie  length  of  the  plain  along 
the  shore  of  tbe  Lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
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Hm  rraent  day,  there  in  itm  left  sufficient  point* 
of  imnjfnat  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
bang  identified.  The  dimensions  given  by  Josephus 
tun  tufficwntlj  correct,  though,  aa  llr.  Thomson 
remark*  (Lnwl  and  Bool,  p.  348),  the  plain  "  it  i 
little  kinger  thai]  thirty,  uid  not  quite  twenty  fur- 
longt  in  limullh."  Sir.  Porter  (//«».*.  p.  4*1} 
given  ilie  length  aa  three  mil«.  and  the  greatest 
breadth  as  ulnut  oife  mile.''  It  appear*  thtt  I'm- 
feasor  Stanley  either  n-vugns  to  "the  land  of  Gen- 
netaret"  ■  wider  siiriiiflaitHm,  ur  hit  description 


attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
(be  western  shores  of  the  lake,  be  save:  "Thit 
fertility  ,  .  .  reaches  ita  highest  pitch  in  the  on 
■pot  on  the  western  thore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  fire 
miles  wide,  and  tit  o*  seven  milea  king.  This  plain 
It  >the  land  of  Genneaareth '"  (&  if  I',  p.  374). 
Still  hit  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depict*  the  prodigality  of  nature  hi  this 
regi  jn .  "  No  Lesa  than  four  spring*  pour  forth 
their  almost  full-grown  riven  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  toil  displays  itaelf  in  magnificent 
eom-fieMs;  whilst  along  the  shore  rites  a  thick 
Jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  binla  of 
brilliant  colon  and  various  forms."  ilurckhardt 
tells  us  that  even  luw  the  ptaturei  of  Klmn  ilinyel, 
ore  proverbial  for  their  richnest  (Syria,  p.  310. 

In  tlie  Journal  of  CUuticnt  and  Sacred  Phikiigj) 
(ii.  290-:S08j  Mr.  Thrupp  hu  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennestret  was  not  tl-tjliweeir, 
but  die  fertile  plain  tLBalikah  on  the  Dortheastem 
aide  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
to  far  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
ihe  land  of  (Jennesaret  is  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  fur  such  an  identification.  I  tut  it  appears 
from  au  e lamination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pels, Unit,  fur  other  reasons,  the  plain  tt-Ratihnh  is 
not  the  himl  of  (liiiin-.iiret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  niinule  of  feeding  ibe  five  thousand. 
After  iHinring  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord 

the  scene  uf  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth 
(.Malt.  liil.  Hi  Mark  vi.  1).     It  was  while  he  «nu 

the  A]««-Ues  of'  the  death  of  John  the  l(;.|.ti-t 
(Matt.  ilv.  Vi;  Mark  vi.  30).  lie  wis  still.  m  an. 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  THn-riaa. 
On  hearing  the  intelligence  "  he  departed  (lieuce 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (Matt  sir.  14: 
Mark  vi.  '-ii),  the  «  desert  place  "  being  the  seen* 
if  the  miraculous  feeling  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
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tudes  whom  he  hud  fed  (John  vi.  24.  35).  The 
boat  came  to  thore  In  the  land  of  Gennesaret  II 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  whatever  be  ths 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  ecene  <■(  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  apporile  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  Genuea 
aret  were  dose  together  on  ths  tnror  tide. 

Additional  interest  it  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
uesiret,  or  tl-  GAiarrir,  by  the  probability  that  ita 
tcenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.     "There 


Ti-field  d 


the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  and 
there  on  either  aide  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  hnrd 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet.    There  wu  the  '  good '  rich  soil,  which 

borhood  from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
Into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  nuus  of  corn.  Then 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  at  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  Urge 
busliei  of  thorn  —  the  ■  Nuhk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat " 
tS. ./  P.  p.  425).  «'.  A.  W. 

•  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  especially  from 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  '-ord. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  whether  Caper- 
naum was  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  Thiol.  Wh- 
oVeit  two*  Kritibtn  for  1887,pp.  723-741.  He  a 

''  ( fountain  o'" 
tkmed  by  Joseph  i 

the  Hound    I'diiilnm  I  ,li 
south  end  uf  tiie  plain,  In 

Kf fefrA/iti  of  Josephus  (  I  'if.  72),  was  at  7'tli  Htm, 
at  the  north  end  of  tlie  lake  ami  tipyunil  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  pertinently  '"  I'r  HuWnsuii's  ub 
Jeettons  to  regarding  the  b'ouud  lonntaiu  as  tl* 
one  intended  by  the  Jewish  historian,  lint  on  the 
other  hand,  this  conoessioii  a.-,  to  Ihe  situation  of 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  been  siippmcd  bj 
■ra  to  determine  the  situation  of  tlie  town 
of  Capernaum;  *  for  it  is  not  easy  to  la-fare  that  a 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  liv  (he  same  com- 
mon name,  would  1*  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other.  i:brard  lays  special  stress  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  in  ttn, 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  ir 


II  Uv:„ 


Ii  are  not  found  at 


■'belonging  to  the  city  called  FVshnhla"  (Uiki- ii. 

10|.     .St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  •■(  tin 

He  urget  also  that  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the 

miracle  by  saying  that  "Jesu-  went  "or  the  sea 

fountain  (KaQofraoiii)  as  "  so  called  by  the  pcvpla 

of  Galilee "  — an  expression  which   he  could  not 

of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 

have  used  bail  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 

it  was  rightly  so  called.    It  is  not  ■  necessary  infer- 

western shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes 

ence,  for  Josephus  might  very  naturally  eipress 

at  rUihiMeii:     It  seems  much  more  probable  tint 

himself  in  that  manner  l-ecaiwe  he  was  writing  in 

it  was  mi  tlie  eastern  or  northeastern  tide      After 

■  distant  land  for  foreign   readers.     The  article, 

Jw  miracle  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  In  Ihe  la.nl  to 

aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  tin 

the  other  side  (Matt  iiv.  23),  towards  Itethsaida 

incidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 

(Mark  ii.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 

the  topography  of  the  western   thore  of  the  lake. 

n.  17),  where  he  is  found  neat  day  by  the  multi- 

[See  Capkknaum,  Amer.  ed.}                      H. 

si  Thl.   is  also  Dr.  Robinsons  estimate  (P.)*" 

./  Me  »Ws,  ii.  188  If. )  hart  thrown  out  thit  idea  of  i 

9-r-  p-  It).                                           it 

aspiration  or  ths  fountain  and  the  town  from  saet 

*  '(ml.,  othsrt  also  (sss  r.  g.  Wilton's  Lan-i 

other.                                                                    fc- 
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